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In this second, metaphorical, sense 
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often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 
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In his new book, Mr Alvarez seeks to discover why 
the poetry of Donne and his school was almost totally 
disregarded by contemporary critics, and why such 
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enhance the reputation as a literary critic which Mr 
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2 A Few Last Words (2) 


NICs! 


An editor may perhaps be forgiven for wanting to put on a small 
fireworks display for himself on departure: last month I printed a 
little anthology of short stories to emphasize the fact that one of the 
chief objects, perhaps the chief object for which we were founded, 
was to provide a place where stories could be printed and the 
imaginative writers of the future try out their paces. There were 
scarcely any such places in Britain when we started; there are few 
enough today. 

_ If I ever come round to making a general anthology of the most 
interesting contributions we have published, among the short stories 
I shall most certainly choose some by the skilled practitioners of 

_earlier days, such as L. P. Hartley, Graham Greene, V. S. Pritchett, 
“William Sansom, P. H. Newby, and, from America, Paul Bowles, J. F. 
“Powers and Tennessee Williams. We have had of their best work, and 
-are proud of it; but we are also proud of having printed some of the 
earliest work of younger post-war authors such as Frank Tuohy and 
Gavin Lambert (both of whom made their first appearance in the 
last numbers of New Writing), and authors who began their careers 
more or less contemporaneously with The London Magazine, such 
as A. E. Ellis, Ted Hughes, Sylvia Plath, A. O. Chater, Colin Spencer, 
Jack Cope, Jeremy Gardner, Iain Crichton Smith and Julian Mitchell; 
Samuel Selvon from the West Indies; Bianca Van Orden, Janice 
Warnke and David Condé from America. What strikes me as I look 
through the list, is not only how many of them have gone on since 
their early appearance in our pages to find publishers for their first 
novels and collections of stories, but also how many have been a 
little ‘off-beat’ in relation to the much-publicized ‘movement’ of the 
fifties. We make no apology for not having been hypnotized by the 
louder fashions of the moment, and believe that in the longer per- 
spective of our time many of these authors will prove at least as im- 
portant. Nor do we make any apology for having considered that it 
was part of our work (as Mr Eliot insisted in his original Message) to 
introduce the young authors who were making literary history on 
the continent of Europe, in spite of the squalid outbreak of a kind of 
chauvinistic provincialism in connection with the ‘movement’. Per- 
sonally, I have found it one of the most rewarding pleasures of 
editing The London Magazine to be able to publish work by, for 
instance, Pierre Gascar, Marguerite Duras, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
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D. H. Lawrence 


PHOENIX 


This big volume contains examples of 
Lawrence’s deeply felt and considered think- 
ing on literature, art, education, love, sex, 
ethics, psychology, philosophy, etc. Here are 
some of the most sparkling and spontaneous 
pieces he ever wrote. 35/- 


y D. Hf. Lawrence 
Miscellany 


Edited by | 
HARRY T. MOORE 


; A selection of thirty pieces that represent ( 
/ 
\ 
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the best of recent criticism on Lawrence from 
both sides of the Atlantic. 35/- 


| HEINEMANN 
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ox A FEW LAST WORDS (2) 

‘Michel Butor, Jean Ferry, Felicien Marceau and Eugene Ionesco 
from France, Siegfried Lenz from Germany, Friedrich Diirrenmatt 
from Switzerland, and Mario Soldati, Italo Calvino and Alberto 

Arbasino from Italy, not to mention the great Nobel Prize Speech of 

Albert Camus. 

_ This month IJ am indulging myself by a small fireworks display of 
| poems. The new ‘movement’ in poetry was really begun by John 
| Wain’s article on William Empson in the fortieth (and last) number 
of Penguin New Writing. This time-bomb properly exploded a few 

years later, and the reaction against the alleged gush and vapidity, 

the technical bohemianism of the forties was on. It was no bad 
thing to call a halt to the looser imitations of Dylan Thomas and 

George Barker, though the protagonists of the new poetry seemed, in 

their puritan onrush, to be doing their best to empty the baby out 

with the bath water. It was no bad thing—and characteristic of the 

pendulum progress of poetry in our country—to insist on a tem- 
_Porary return to stricter form and concentration; but when the ideals 
“of the new ‘movement’ were carried to their logical extreme, the 
‘marginal triviality of the end products seemed in ludicrous contrast 
not only to the deeper imaginative demands of poetry in an apoca- 
lyptic age but also to the need of keeping poetry in touch with what 
Wordsworth called the ‘language of men’. 

As far as The London Magazine was concerned, the poets of the 
thirties and forties had not ceased to exist at the waving of an aca- 
demic wand, nor their elders who had started to write in an earlier 
period between the wars. Keeping always in mind our intention of 
maintaining a ‘central’ position, we have published poems by Edwin 
Muir, Edith Sitwell, Robert Graves, William Plomer, Louis MacNeice, 
Roy Fuller, John Betjeman, E. J. Scovell, Norman McCaig and many 
others of their generations, many of which we believe to be among 
the best poems of the fifties. But, we have also published the work of 
their juniors, the new poets of the late forties and fifties, whether 
they fulfilled the requirements of the ‘movement’ or not, and have 
considered it to be as important to present them adequately, and not 
at the bottom of a column or as obvious fill-ups, as the new short 
story writers (though in some cases they were the same). It was 
while I was editing the radio magazine of New Soundings for the 
BBC that I came upon the work of many of the most interesting new 
poets of our time: John Wain, Charles Causley, Thom Gunn, John 
Holloway, Elizabeth Jennings, to name only some of the most 
striking, came over from New Soundings to The London Magazine. 
We have, I believe, favoured neither ‘New Liners’ nor ‘Mavericks’ 
(how far away that sounds already), and have opened our pages to 
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many others who fitted into neither school but were pursuing €x- 
citing independent paths of imaginative exploration. It was good to 
have many prominent and promising young American poets as keen 
contributors; but I wish we could have done more for the poetry of 
foreign languages. In looking back, I think I may have been over- 
fastidious about translation; but it is not easy to overcome a general 
revulsion against translated poetry that becomes more or less 
habitual and instinctive after years of ploughing through the endless 
reach-me-down versions that find currency. I end my editorial life 
with a stronger than ever conviction that the marriage of a fine poet 
to a translator of adequate sensibility and skill is a matter of mar 
vellous fortune—and cannot be commissioned or controlled. 

Last month I said that one of the difficulties of The London Maga 
zine had been to begin its life when the critical was in such strons 
ascendancy over the creative. I did not mean by that remark tha’ 
we have set our face against the critical; on the contrary I have 
always believed the critical work of creative writers to be 0 
immense fascination and value, whether in the reconsideration 0 
the past or the formulation of principle for the present; and I think 
it only proper that, in our basic support of the creators, we havi 
given space to such remarkable pieces as John Wain’s article o1 
Byron, Angus Wilson’s on Wilde and Alain Robbe-Grillet’s on th 
new school of French writers. These have been especial rewards fo 
me, as have been many of the contributions from poets, novelist 
and playwrights to our occasional symposia. A last word about ou 
book review section. Some of our most sympathetic readers hay 
from time to time questioned the value of devoting so much space 
our principles being what they were, to topical criticism. I think 
can say that if we had been forced by economic circumstances t 
cut down our pages even further, the review section would hay 
gone before the rest; but in our endeavour to maintain—to quot 
Mr Eliot again—‘a central position between the Academic and th 
Popular Educational’, such a section, where critics could have secon 
thoughts a little after publication, and spread themselves a littl 
more fully than in the dailies or even the weeklies, had its part t 
play in establishing a climate of opinion and an attitude towar¢ 
literature in general. Nor could I ever regret having been able 1 
give such critics as Francis Wyndham, Roy Fuller and Anthon 
Quinton space to develop their ideas and exercise their judgemen 

To look forward. Much has changed in the literary scene sin 
1954, but I still believe it to be pretty important for the health of o1 
literature to maintain that central position between the Academ 
and the Popular Educational—or perhaps one might say the Popul 
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Sensational. It will not be easy, because the pressure increases from 
both sides, and the temptation grows greater to succumb (as some 
avant-garde magazines have done) to the boosting of the O.K. high- 
brow figures of the moment alone. No names, no packdrill. Re- 
sistance to these pressures, persistent and unsensational, is as neces- 
Sary as openness to all that may unexpectedly come up from the 
unpredictable creative imagination. Resistance also to all pressures 
that try to suppress the vigorous evolution of the English language: 
the great movements of the future will surely emerge from the cross- 
fertilization of the different ways in which expression is becoming 
articulate in all the English-speaking countries. I will not say that I 
think the fifties have been an outstandingly remarkable period in our 
literature; there have been painful disappointments; but these years 
have at least shown the immense possibilities of the future in spite 
of all the dangers that menace it (and I am not speaking only of the 
| H-bomb). 

| hand over my worn blue biro with confidence and curiosity to 
emy successor, Mr Alan Ross, for refill and repair. And I take the 
opportunity to thank all who have supported and encouraged us 
during the past seven years, patrons, advertisers, editorial advisers 
and subscribers; and Miss Barbara Cooper in particular, patient and 
keen-eyed explorer in the typescript jungle and unvarying friend of 
all new authors for nearly twenty years, who is retiring from The 
London Magazine at the same time. 

(Concluded) 


JOHN LEHMANN 


II 


New Poems for Spring 1961 
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Louis MacNeice 


SLEEPING WINDS 


NORTH 
The wind was curled in a ball asleep in a tree 
With a young man cutting a heart on the bark; 
Something came into the absence of mind of the wind, 
He threw off the green and yawned himself over the sky; 
The young man also grew to the height of a cloud 
And was loud and rapid and free and never to die. 


EAST 
The wind was slumped on a charpoy in the bazaar, 
Her breasts heavy with history; something crept 
Slily under her sari at dead of noon 
And while the city slept she craved for water 
And jumped to her feet and brushed the flies from her eyes 
And took her pitcher and ran to the well of her own monsoon. 


WEST 
The wind lay still on the deck of Brandan’s ship 
While the sailors tried to rouse her; she never stirred 
Till Brandan joined his hands and, coincidence or not, 
She got on her knees and filled her lungs and put 
Her lips to the sail and puffed. The long lost ship 
Flew home and into legend like a bird. 


SOUTH 
The wind had hidden his head in a pit in the sand 
Of an uncrossable desert; something slid 
Into his lack of ear, he gradually uncurled 
Like a king cobra, rose and spread his hood 
And swayed in time with what the charmer piped, 
In time with Time, to wreck or bless the world. 
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NEW POEMS FOR SPRING 1961 


D. J. Enright 


A FINE AND PRIVATE PLACE 


It was fine, it was private, it was busy. 

There he was, with his fingers crossed, 

With a dead hand hung against the lively eye, 

Doing what was expected of him, 
twenty-four hours a day, 

Feeding the worms out of his flesh, 

As was right, as was proper, 

Enriching his piece of earth. 


He scowled (of course) at the apparition 

Who rapped conclusively on his door. 

An apparition both heating and chilling, 
telling him nicely, 

‘Put those worms down, please.’ 

He pleaded it was nearly feeding time. 

‘Down, please.’ She was grim and charming. 

So he stretched his limbs painfully, 

And shambled off to a life of pleasure. 


‘It was fine, though, it was private. 
Hasn’t a man of my age a right to 
some peace on earth?’ 
‘No,’ she smiled as if in compliment, 
‘Men are warriors. Worms can wait.’ 
‘But I have work to do.’ 
‘You shall work tomorrow,’ 
Said the charming lady, brushing an 
Obstinate worm out of his side. ‘Today 
We will do what we have to do today.’ 
No worm had ever talked like that. 


It was odd to be using those limbs again, 
Those impertinent muscles. Enriching 
(As she told him, with a wit that turned him 
Hot and cold) a different piece of earth, 
in a richer way. 
He admired in mirrors his unsuspected 
sensual lips; 
Regretted the worm-nips along his thighs. 
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Tried to remember what was done in books; 
Thought of himself as a liberator 
(Then coughed. She was free already). 


He could see it was most enjoyable. 
The lady was odd. (Spoilt, he felt, 
By a lack of responsibilities. 
She didn’t care for worms; work she saw 
As nothing more than natural.) 
But undoubtedly charming. 
No—for example— ghost. 
If he had to describe her in one word, 
It would be ‘alive’. In another, ‘open’. 


She lacked the solid charm of habit, though; 


Of missions completed, feeding times, closed doors. 


He nursed a pair of surreptitious worms 
Between his toes. Refused to take a bath. 
Drank too much and simulated death. 
At last he pleaded morals. 
The word intimidated even her. 
She sent him home —his sensual lips forgotten 
(Except where bruised), and unremembered 
what was done in books— 
Saved by morals. The worms were waiting, 
And a piece of earth, to be enriched. 


A PARKED CAR 


So big a heart would need big memories 

To feed it. That he understood; 

Seeing her car outside odd places, 

Searching for bad reasons and for good, 
Sometimes finding them, sometimes finding it 
Not her car at all. 


It was a common model, unlike her. 

So a hundred cars would ram his heart 
(few women could). 

She lived chiefly in the past, 

He chiefly in the present, like the car, 

In the present. The car was often empty. 


In years to come she’d live with him, 
In her peculiar present, in his past 
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— Gooseflesh is all I’ll share of that, 
he thought — 
Like a small hibernating animal, 
Warm with yesterday, with yesterday’s onres 
For her, it was all material 
For memory, saved against a rainy day. 
(The clouds were always gathering.) 
You couldn’t chase a small animal 
from its foraging, 
Even if you didn’t love it. 


Memories were sure. One could make 

A square week of happiness, or more, 
Out of a year of scraps. A week or more 
Of always on the go, best film, best steak, 
Best cigarette, best friend, best tiff. 


Though he—he knew — would keep in mind 

Not quite the love and laughs, the wine or 
Ovaltine: 

But her car, parked by someone else’s door, 

At an odd hour. Memories of that kind, 

Of a stationary car and a lurching heart— 

Whether the day was rainy or not. 


Charles Causley 


SAILORS "ASLEEP INA CCINEMA 


On shores of celluloid the sailors lie 

Caps piled in slices as life’s bread and clay, 
Dreaming of shirts and steaks, the polished thigh, 
And sleep the giant actor’s wars away. 


One with pale throat thrown back and drifting limb 
As for the naked dagger bares his breath; 

Head on wrung hands or at an oppoe’s arm, they swim 
In attitudes of innocence or death. 


Or on a primitive Italian sea 

They glide within the grove of spinning smoke, 
Stunned, as Christ’s seamen in Gethsemane, 
The darkness dragged about them like a cloak. 
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O in such easy postures of defeat 

My comrades keep their violent vigils still, 
Wear in salt air the water’s weather-sheet 
And stir beneath the ocean’s heavy hill. 


Ice tries the trim, the tropic air for size. 

The burst sun, scarred with burning birds, is gone. 
Before our driven and disregarding eyes 

Images sweat. The winding world roars on. 


AT GRANTCHESTER 


Bank Holiday. A sky of guns. The river 
Slopping black silver on the level stair. 

A war-memorial that aims for ever 

Its stopped, stone barrel on the enormous air. 


A hoisted church, its cone of silence stilling 
The conversations of the crow, the kite. 

A coasting chimney-stack, advancing, filling 
With smoking blossom the lean orchard light. 


The verse, I am assured, has long ceased ticking 
Though the immortal clock strikes ten to three, 
The fencing wasp fights for its usual picking 
And tongues of honey hang from every tree. 


The swilling sea with its unvarying thunder 

Searches the secret face of famous stone. 

On the thrown wind blown words like hurt birds wander 
That from the maimed, the murdered mouth have flown. 


Alan Ross 


NEAR CARTHAGE 


Whiteness so white here it enthralls, 
Whiteness of sails and walls, 
Sea-salt and soda. 


Yet everywhere touched by gold, 
Minarets and beaches, the old 
Palaces, young skins. 
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And blue like some lotion 
Of heaven on mosque and ocean, 
In assassinating eyes. 


A conjunction of colours to blind us — 

Yet running me through 

At every step with reminders 

Of hair that was gold, skin white, eyes blue. 


DJERBA 


It is a form of absence mainly — of sorrow 
And regret, those indulgent aftermaths 

Of passion or the event we borrow 

From to go back and explore— 

That is abroad on this trap-door 

And goat-shaped island, tethered 

To the desert; where it would seem 
Neither passion nor the event 

Ever took place, though one can’t be sure. 


But so idly does it swing, 

As if emptied out, at its moorings, 

That whether they did or not, Nothing 
Has survived, as something positive, 

A deposit almost alive, 

Cruelly crawling the floor of old eyes— 
These blanket-draped Berbers, confident 
That lack of a past gives 

An edge over history, a right to disparage. 


Low hills of Guellala, squat palms 

Pitting white beaches ringed by a sea 

So buoyant it thrusts to the surface 

Its whole content, jewfish and bass, 

Mullet, umbrina and sponges, 

Embarrassing by their plenty — 

As if nothing so easily come by 

Could be of account, unlike looks 

With their irresolute meanings, their ambiguity. 


Yet even indolence, though left in perpetuity, 
Exhausts; and at nightfall the Sfax-bound 
Mahonnas, prows lisping through bruised sea, 
Sails fluttering, curve themselves free 
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Of a place where only rarity or difficulty 

In handling —as here water, 

That soft-voiced commodity, 

Camel-drawn from wells— interrupts the ritual 
Of idleness, makes addicts of them all. 


Elizabeth Jennings 


TO A FRIEND WITH A RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


For C. 


Thinking of your vocation, I am filled 

With thoughts of my own lack of one. I see 

Within myself no wish to breed or build 

Or take the three vows ringed by poverty. 
And yet I have a sense, 

Vague and inchoate, with no symmetry, 

Of purpose. Is it merely a pretence, 


A kind of scaffolding which I erect 
Half out of fear, half out of laziness? 
The fitful poems come but can’t protect 
The empty areas of loneliness. 
You know what you must do, 
So that mere breathing is a way to bless. 
Dark nights, perhaps, but no grey days for you. 


Your vows enfold you. I must make my own; 
Now this, now that, each one empirical. 
My poems move from feelings not yet known, 
And when the poem is written I can feel 

A flash, a moment’s peace. 
The curtain will be drawn across your grille. 
My silences are always enemies. 


Yet with the same convictions that you have 

(It is but your vocation that I lack), 

I must, like you, believe in perfect love. 

It is the dark, the dark that draws me back 
Into a chaos where 

Vocations, visions fail, the will grows slack 

And I am stunned by silence everywhere. 
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Thom Gunn 


INNOCENCE 
(for Tony White) 


He ran the course and as he ran he grew, 
And smelt his fragrance in the field. Already, 
Running he knew the most he ever knew, 
The egotism of a healthy body. 


Ran into manhood, ignorant of the past: 
Culture of guilt and guilt’s vague heritage, 
Self-pity and the soul what he possessed 

Was rich, potential, like the bud’s tipped rage. 


The Corps developed, it was plain to see, 
- Courage, endurance, loyalty and skill 

To a morale firm as morality, 

Hardening him to an instrument, until 


The finitude of virtues that were there 
Bodied within the swarthy uniform 

A compact innocence, child-like and clear, 
No doubt could penetrate, no act could harm. 


When he stood near the Russian partisan 

Being burned alive, he therefore could behold 
The ribs wear gently through the darkening skin 
And sicken only at the Northern cold, 


Could watch the fat burn with a violet flame 
And feel disgusted only at the smell, 

And judge that all pain finishes the same 

As melting quietly by his boots it fell. 


Ted Hughes 


SHELLS 


Shells white, shells brown, sea-shells 
Tumbled by sea, cry, 
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Swarm the foam’s edge, twittering shoals, 
A jostle of curiosity — 

But they. screech as the wave hauls, 

Or, cast bare, gleam dry. 


From that gigantic bed of the sea 
Where darkness on Time 

Begets pearl, monster and anemone 
Only shells come 

To chatter of emptiness, or lie 
Lovely as dumb. 


DULLY GUMPTION’S COLLEGE COURSES 


I 
SEMANTICS 


Please sir, what was Charlie the First’s bad luck? 
Cromwell's stud bull got up out of the muck. 


Please sir, what did the tossed court find in France? 
Wigs full of rats and venomous elegance. 


Please sir, what did the Restoration restore? 
Clip-lipped fear of that great bull at the door. 


How did the court manage the great bull then? 
Spoke without nouns and never heard of it again. 


Could they not smell it and see it there in position? 
All pegged their noses, gazed in a glazed evasion. 


Thus came language and manners to the ruling class: 
Charles’s stuffed head oracular under glass. 


Now the bull learns that dead head’s speech and glance, 
And so England falls, finally, to France. 


Il 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


If every Chinaman’s soul is a five-roomed flat in Europe 
Every Westerner’s soul is a Chinese whore, 
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III 
THEOLOGY 


No, the serpent did not 
Seduce Eve to the apple. 
All that’s simply 
Corruption of the facts. 


Adam ate the apple. 

Eve ate Adam. 

The serpent ate Eve. 
This is the dark intestine. 


The serpent, meanwhile, 
Sleeps his meal off in Paradise — 
Smiling to hear 

God’s querulous calling. 


IV 
HUMANITIES 


When Caesar clamped mankind in his money-mould, 
With a cry of pain out flew the effeminate soul 


And turned into vengeful Christ — 
The first Romantic raging at the first Formalist 


And like an amoeba multiplying himself with Pentecost. 
So ever since we’ve had to take sides and everybody’s lost, 


By half. 
Napoleon in St Petersburg beating out wretched Sonia’s life; 


Blue-black Sonia rising from the Mississippi, stamping a drum, 
Uttering mind-darkening cries and fetching black blood up and 
calling on her kingdom come; 


Sonia growing a small neat moustache 
And flinging first Germany then all Europe into her furnace — 


Half to pig-iron, half to ashes 
Which blew into all the books and films as dumb girls with 
flower faces 
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Under which flower again there rages 
The whorish dragon of the dark ages 


Helmed with a modern capital and devouring 
Virginal St George as a flower. 


Michael Levien 


A CHILD IS MINE 


A child is mine. 

A boy whose face half bears 
His mother’s kiss 

Burnt blue upon his brow. 


His eyes lap up 

The sap from that sea-shade 
With river-thirst. 

And secret as a tree 


His roots stretch out 
In labyrinths that lie 
Within her breasts 
Which gave him fruit, whose spring 


Of milk was pure. 

I sometimes see a shade, 
Reflected swans 

Of whiteness on his cheeks, 


Which is her blood 

And thank her for the flower 
She gave my seed, 

The earth she gave my heart 


Whose heart is his. 
Whatever voyage he takes, 
His seas I'll watch 
From her remembered shore 
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That when he frees 

The hook of his young hand 
From mine, I’ll sense 

The curve his ship may take. 


It may be mine; 
The man grown from my child 
May plunge through worlds 
As thickly filmed as mine, 


Yet finding light 
The boy grown into man 
May search the glass 
Which holds his face, for me. 
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In the Thirties 


INDIES 


Edward Upward’s novel In the Thirties, from which the following passage 
is taken, is intended to be the first of a trilogy provisionally entitled POET 
AND PARTY. He is at present working on The Deviators—the second novel 
of the trilogy. The Poetic Life is the provisional title of the third novel. 

In the Thirties describes the experiences of a poet who joins the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. The opening chapter, the first half of which 
we print here, shows how an unsuccessful early attempt to live the ‘poetic 
life’ ends in the poet’s deciding to put politics before poetry. The third 
novel vindicates the ‘poetic life’, to which the poet returns on a new level. 


the island Alan Sebrill was already less oppressed by his 

failure to make progress during the last fortnight with the 
long poem he had started writing. His fears in the train down from 
London that he might waste the freedom he had gained when he had 
thrown up his Preparatory school teaching job two months before, 
and that he might never produce the real poetry he had then be- 
lieved himself capable of, were forgotten as he looked at the nearing 
pier-head above the glistering water and at summer trees dark be- 
hind the shore. Though he could not yet hope that his visit to the 
island might help him to continue writing, he felt he was reprieved 
now from anxiety; and before the steamer arrived against the land- 
ing-stage of the pier he was thinking pleasurably of the meeting he 
would soon have with his friend Richard Marple who had invited 
him down here. 

The roof tiles of the pier pavilion, as Richard had said in his letter, 
were curved like the scales of a fish; and the two gabled huts, one on 
each side of the turnstiles at the shore end of the pier, did in 
actuality have finials suggestive of the spikes on Prussian officers’ 
helmets. Beyond the turnstiles a dark crimson open motorcoach was 
waiting, recognizable immediately as the one that Richard had told 
Alan to look out for, with a bright brass horn fixed just below 
the brass-framed windscreen. Alan climbed up to sit on the front 
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‘Seat beside the cocky young driver who wore a cap tilted so far 
_ back that Richard must surely have been right in supposing it to be 
| held to his head by some sort of hat-pin, and who waved to a girl 
in a kiosk before he drove away from the pier. Under trees along 
lanes where Tennyson and perhaps Turgenev had once strolled the 
motorcoach hurried, while Alan remembered phrases and sentences 
: that Richard had used to recommend the marvels of the place: ‘the 
marine lueurs in the sky’ (gallicisms, as well as certain americanisms, 
being in fashion with the two of them at this period); ‘from where 
I sit the underside of the veranda roof looks like an inverted 
clinker-built rowing-boat’; ‘come and live the poetic life at last’; 
‘your bemused friend, Richard.’ Sooner than Alan expected, at a 
_ point where the road rounded a beech copse, the bay came into full 
and close view. To the right was the Britannia public-house, men- 
tioned in Richard’s letter, with a balcony supported by wooden 
_ Doric pillars. To the left, on a shingle bank, Richard was sitting. He 
_scrambled up from the shingle and leapt over a low concrete parapet 
* towards the motorcoach, his legs apart and his arms thrown up- 
wards in greeting. He was so demonstratively glad to see Alan that 
he seemed not merely to be expressing his own feelings about him 
but also to be welcoming him publicly on behalf of all the bystanders 
and of all the houses around and of the sea itself. 

‘Thank god you’ve come,’ Richard said loudly as the two of them 
moved off down a sandy side lane towards his lodgings. ‘Oh boy, it 
would be impossible for you not to be able to write here. This 
place is utter heaven . . . But I ought to have told you in my letter 
—there are certain complications. I'll explain later.’ 

‘I suppose I shall be able to sleep somewhere tonight in this 
town?’ Alan asked. 

‘Oh yes. I’ve fixed all that with my landlady, Miss Pollock. You 
can stay as long as you like. And when you find the effect it has 
on your poetry I expect you'll want to be here for the rest of the 
summer.’ 

‘Is yours still going well?’ ; 

‘Wonderfully, though I’ve not been attempting any during this 
last week.’ 

They came to a small white front gate over which a hawthorn 
tree had been trained into an arch. A mossed gravel path curved 
round an ascending lawn to reach the veranda of the house. Glass 
doors wide open to the veranda revealed a shadowy sitting-room 
in which an oil lamp with a white glass shade stood on a bobble- 
fringed velvety table-cloth. As Alan stepped after Richard into the 
room he noted that the ottoman and two armchairs were up- 
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holstered in red plush; and over the mantelpiece there was a large _ 
gilt-framed mirror with swans in green reeds painted on the lower — 
corners of the glass. ~:~ 

‘It’s marvellous, Alan said. : 

‘Isn’t it?” Richard agreed with a pleased grin. ‘But you won't meet — 
Miss Pollock herself till she brings in our tea. She’s never to be 
seen except at meal-times, and even then only for a moment or so. 
She’s rather strange, and very old.’ 

A few minutes later, when Alan was standing at the window 
of the bedroom up to which Richard had shown him, and was 
pouring water from a jug into a wash-basin while simultaneously 
looking out at a nearby cabbage patch that Richard said was owned 
by coastguards, he had the beginnings of a new hope about his 
poem. Trying to think what particular thing outside the window 
had suggested this hope to him, he spilt some of the water on the 
washhandstand; and Richard who was standing behind him said, 
with a disproportionately loud laugh: 

‘Aha, it leaks.’ 

Alan was startled, momentarily wondering whether the insanity 
which Richard had often boasted he might one day inherit from 
both sides of his family had at last come, then asked him to explain 
the earlier-mentioned complications. 

‘There were hints in my letter,’ Richard said. 

‘Do you mean Love?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. But what I didn’t tell you was that the family 
were down here for only a week. They went back to London the 
day before yesterday. The mother invited me to come and visit them 
any time when I’m back there.’ 

‘Don’t you want to?’ 

‘Oh god, yes. I’m utterly in love. The trouble is I don’t know 
how much longer I shall be able to wait. I haven’t managed to start 
writing again since they left.’ 

‘You will.’ 

‘’m not so certain.’ 

But Richard soon added: ‘I won’t put it to the test just yet. I’m 
not going to try to write for the next few days. I want to show 


you round this place. I want you to feel the same astounding delight 
that I’ve had here.’ 


‘I shall, I’m sure.’ 

‘I'll introduce you to the inhabitants.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘I'm thoroughly in with the so-called lower classes here—the 
boatmen, the hotel workers, a bookmaker’s clerk, a coastguard called 
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_ Mr Hards, a jobbing gardener whom I’ve privately nicknamed the 


Hedger though his real name is Mr Lillicrap which is perhaps even 


_ better, a Mr Peel who retired from Birmingham two years ago after 


winning a bit of money in a newspaper competition and who looks 
every inch the Tripper, and a Scotsman who always wears a straw 
hat but no one knows quite what he’s up to when he isn’t in the 
pub, and lots of others ... As a matter of fact the mother is a kind 
of lady’s maid, very rafeened, and the father is a broad cockney. The 
family’s holiday is paid for by the rich old woman she works for 
who comes down to stay here every Whitsun—and who seems 
rather nice I must say though I’ve never met her. I enjoyed talking 
loudly to them on the esplanade: it surprised the stuck-up public- 
school gang staying at the big hotel. I’ve realized lately that the time 
has arrived for me to show definitely that I’m against the plus- 
foured poshocracy, and for the cockneys and the lower orders.’ 

‘Tm for them too,’ Alan said. ‘And I’ve always wanted to get in 
with them. But I haven’t your courage. I am afraid they will despise 
me. How did you do it?’ 

‘By behaving naturally. They are rather proud of their gentle- 
manly friend.’ 

‘That’s where I always make my mistake. I try to talk to them in 
what | imagine to be their language. But if you introduce me all will 
be well. I usually make my friends lead me where I haven’t the nerve 
to go alone.’ 

‘You'll do fine, boy,’ Richard said. ‘And as soon as possible we 
must get you a girl. There are some promising ones about here. 
We'll find you someone really beautiful.’ 

‘Good, I’m glad. So long as it doesn’t prevent me from starting 
to write again.’ 

‘You mustn’t let it. Though I admit I’m hardly the person to 
talk.’ 

That evening Alan met some of the inhabitants. He did not see 
any of the poshocrats except in the distance where they appeared 
as dinner-jacketed or gowned shapes moving among hydrangeas 
behind the glass walls of the lounge of the big hotel up on the cliff. 
The hotel lawn descended to the level of the Britannia’s roof which 
it seemed almost to touch. Following Richard into the bar Alan 
was as excited as though he had already drunk several pints. He 
was introduced first to Mr Lillicrap, the Hedger, a man of sixty 
with a square-looking front face, a very small chin and reddish 
swellings of the flesh at the corners of his jaws below the ears. The 
Hedger accepted drinks but did not speak much, appearing to be 
very tired. Once however he poked Alan in the side of the leg and 
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pointed at the rumpled white flannel trousers worn by a fat man | 
who bustled into the bar and who, on seeing Richard, exclaimed | 
with the heartiest pleasure: ‘Well, if it isn’t our Dick.’ This was Mr — 
Peel, the Tripper. He took an immediate liking to Alan. He talked _ 
a lot, affably recommending excursions to various beauty spots, and _ 
he laughed often, throwing his head back and shaking. His face — 
was assertive yet undetermined, rather too pale for the grossness of _ 
its shape, and he had butcher’s curls. He carried a walking stick | 
hooked on to his arm. He insisted on ordering drinks for Alan and 
Richard and the Hedger. The barmaid wore ear-rings, was not un- 
friendly but never once smiled. Her glance was sharp and black. 
Her hair was black and waved. She hissed slightly when she spoke, 
though not from asthma. The Scotsman came in, nodded seriously 
to them but did not join them. He leant a forearm on the bar- 
counter, and with his straw boater tilted to the back of his head 
he crouched staring fixedly and without curiosity at Alan. Then 
the Hedger began to talk, slowly but pauselessly; and he talked, first, 
about eggs—having perhaps noticed a few minutes earlier that 
Alan’s attention had been attracted by a bright yellow bottle of 
Advocaat which was standing with other liqueurs on a shelf in 
front of a long horizontal strip of looking-glass beyond the bar- 
maid’s head. The Hedger said that when rats stole eggs they did it 
in a gang, one of the rats lying on his back and holding the egg 
on top of him while the others pulled him along the ground; that 
hedgehogs would climb anything to get at eggs and would suck out 
the yolk and afterwards break and eat the shell; that a rook would 
carry off an egg, suck out the contents and leave the empty shell 
resting on—for instance—the top of a flint wall. He himself had 
bred white mice and then guinea pigs ‘for research’. He had worked 
in a stone quarry, with many steps to climb down, slippery and 
without a rail to hold on to, very cold, so that he had twice had 
pleurisy. The slow voice steadily continued, and Alan would gladly 
have listened to it for the rest of the evening, but the Hedger had 
to stop when the bookmaker’s clerk, a young man with a brickdust- 
red complexion and a stutter, appeared and was introduced to Alan. 
Later, outside the Britannia, in the middle distance along the broken 
esplanade and indistinct in the moonlight, there were girls, beautiful 
even beyond expectation. As Alan and Richard stood looking to- 
wards them a boy named George who worked in the still-room up at 
the hotel came and spoke to Richard. Pleasantly monkey-faced he 
wore a dull silver-coloured watch-chain hanging from his lapel 
buttonhole. He spoke about Basher, a man who—as Richard ex- 
plained soon afterwards to Alan when they had begun to walk back 
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down the sandy lane towards their lodgings—also worked in the 
still-room and was George’s hero. ‘And he really is a hero,’ Richard 
‘said. ‘A hero of our time. Whatever else you don’t do you mustn’t 
fail to meet him.’ 
_ They did not continue walking for long. Suddenly Alan started 
to run, and he ran as fast as he could down the hundred yards or so 
of lane till he reached the white gate under the arched hawthorn. 
But the excitement which goaded him was increased rather than re- 
lieved by the running. Only one thing could ease it, and that would 
be to find words which might give his friend some inkling of how 
he already felt about this place and the people here. Richard was 
running too, though not quite so fast as Alan had been. The gate 
_ made a startlingly loud creaking sound as they pushed it open, and 
they warned each other by gestures to avoid alarming Miss Pollock. 
They moved with absurd caution, almost on tiptoe, up the gravel 
path to the veranda. Miss Pollock had lit the oil lamp and left it 
burning low. Richard went over to the table and turned the small 
« redgold-coloured wheel that controlled the wick, till the light 
whitened inside the glass shade. They carried chairs out on to the 
veranda. Alan said: 

‘Thank heaven you invited me down here. A place like this is 
what I’ve never dared to hope for. Now I shall come alive again at 
last.’ 

‘It’ll seem even better when you really get to know it.’ 

‘I wish I could tell you how dead I’ve been for months and months 
until now. Not only before I chucked up the school at the end of 
March and went home to live with my parents. All through April 
and May I haven’t succeeded in writing a single really satisfactory 
line of poetry; though I’ve tried to fool myself into believing that 
because I’ve at least made a start on my long poem I’ve achieved 
the main thing, and that it will improve later.’ 

‘I thought the opening passage you sent me was very good.’ 

‘Perhaps it wasn’t absolutely bad,’ Alan conceded, pleased, ‘but 
what I’ve written since is worse, and I’ve been writing more and 
more slowly and for the last fortnight I haven’t been able to get 
ahead at all.’ With story-teller’s relish, as though he was describing 
a deliberately imagined experience and not an actual one, Alan 
added: ‘I’ve had some rather nasty moments recently after waking 
in the mornings. All the feeling seems to retreat out of my arms 
and legs and to become burningly concentrated in my solar plexus. 
I’ve found a meaning for those lines—‘“‘Central anguish felt For 
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goodness wasted at peripheral fault”. 
‘It sounds pretty distinguished,’ Richard said, in the admiring tone 
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they still used at this period when speaking of any seemingly patho- — 
logical symptom that one or the other of them might produce. 

‘I shan’t wake like that in this house. Because here I shall be 
allowed to write. And I shall write.’ : 

‘Of course you will. But tell me why you're dissatisfied with the 
present opening. Let’s get to the bottom of that.’ | 

‘It’s much much too pictorial. There are no ideas in it.’ 

‘I thought there were going to be some Marxian ideas later on in 
the poem. You said so when you wrote to me at the end of last 
term.’ ) 

‘Yes, but Marx doesn’t seem as he did before I escaped from the 
school. He attracted me then because I was in a fury with the anti- 
poetic life I was leading, and because I saw him as the great re- 
pudiator of the whole loathly upper-class mystique on which the 
school was run. He doesn’t seem quite so relevant now.’ 

Richard looked disappointed, though he had to admit: 

‘I couldn’t make much sense out of Das Kapital when I began 
reading it soon after I got your letter about it. The first chapter was 
full of entities that Ockham would certainly have razored.’ 

For some reason Alan wanted to defend Marx against this 
criticism: 

‘That’s what I thought at first. But later 1 wondered whether my 
distrust of Marx’s abstractions mightn’t be due to the bad influence on 
me of the logico-positivist philosophic gang when we were up at 
Cambridge, and whether he mightn’t perhaps be dealing with real- 
ities and not just with words.’ 

Richard began to be hopeful again. He said almost coaxingly: 

‘So you might be able to use Marxian ideas in your poem after 
all?’ 

‘No, they wouldn’t be natural to me. But don’t worry: since 
we've been sitting here I’ve become certain that very soon indeed 
— perhaps this evening —I’m going to know how to write this poem. 
The solution is very near. It’s in the night air here.’ 

From before ten o’clock until after eleven they sat out on the 
veranda, talking not only of Alan’s poem but also of the poems 
Richard had written since he had been staying here and which he 
now recited, knowing them—as he usually did know his poems 
—by heart. Without any envy at all, and with happy admiration, 
Alan recognized that his friend’s work was far better than any- 
thing he himself had done or ever could do. He sat looking at the 
black trees that framed the rising shingle bank and the night sea. 
Through a spray of thin leaves the orange-coloured facade of the 
Britannia appeared grey under the moon. He seemed to be able to 
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‘See also, as from some slight distance away, both Richard and him- 
‘Self sitting there on the veranda, the two young poets; and he 
had the idea that the picture they formed would not disappear when 
they returned inside the house, was permanent, would continue to 
exist long after they were dead. 

__ Next morning they went walking, taking sandwiches with them 
for lunch, At the bay, as they left their lodgings, the sea-light was 
‘reflected in shifting reticulations on the concrete groyne. Almost 
continuously throughout the day Alan was in a state of elation. All 
that he saw gave him delight, and he saw with clarity and in vivid 
detail many things he would not have noticed at other times. As 
for instance, near the end of the broken esplanade, the tall silver- 
‘painted iron lamp standard whose top was curved over and 
decoratively curled like a bishop’s crozier. Or, along the shore at low 
tide, sand ridges which resembled chains of buried fish. Or, among 
lugworms’ tangle-coiled sandmounds, the meandering footprints of 
birds. Or the upper face of the red cliff channelled horizontally by 
“erosion into corridor grottos and pitted with miniature caves and 
looking like a section of a rabbit warren or of a wasps’ nest. Nearby 
the apex of an isolated greensand pinnacle was whitened with bird 
droppings. Richard used the word ‘guano’. A dead guillemot, or so 
Alan named it to Richard, lay putrefying among rounded stones, 
emitting a smell as of coffee. A top-heavy black protrusion of cliff 
was streaked vertically with rust-coloured stains, like a derelict 
battleship, and at its base an under-sand streamlet was betrayed by 
an above-sand dendritical figure. Richard spoke the words 
‘ferruginous’ and ‘chalybeate’. Elsewhere along the cliff face a 
shallow hole narrowing downwards to a neck reminded them of the 
inside of a ship’s ventilator. They spoke geological words— more 
for sound and for poetic suggestiveness than for scientific meaning 
—such as sandrock, the Perna Bed, mud-flows, blue slipper, the 
Gault, the crackers. They named the soft rock of one part of the 
cliffs ‘the purple marls’, not knowing whether they did so correctly 
or not, and Alan said that if this was the Wealden outcrop there 
ought to be iguanodon bones here. They thought of similes and 
metaphors for the movement and appearance of the waves break- 
ing on the shore: the frail circlets of spume; the spume like fine 
lace curtains undulating in a black wind, or like the shredded fat 
hanging down over a bullock’s heart as seen in a butcher's shop. 
Then the miniature waves detaching themselves from the spent 
breaker and scarcely having the power of individual motion: these 
flopped on the sand with pause and dip like the rolling of a metal 
ellipse, or like the movement of the genitals of a naked male runner. 
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Suddenly and inconsequently Richard quoted from a contemporary © : 
American writer: ‘I’m a goner. I’m in love with him, I think.’ The | 
word ‘goner’ filled Alan with an astonishing joy. It excited him at — 
first because of its strangeness, and next it made him hopefully - 
imagine a time soon to come when he too would be utterly in love, 
and then it returned once again into his consciousness as a sound, 
as a word newly coloured and illuminated by what he had just | 
imagined. And many other words that they spoke while they were 
out walking together went though a similar process. Memory or 
some not clearly perceived external object would suggest a poetically 
interesting word, and the word would make them look closely at 
an object whose own fascination would then be reflected back on 
the word, giving it a more than doubled beauty and power. They 
walked in a rapture of imagery. And Alan thought that no other 
activity on earth—not even making love—could compare with 
this savouring of words. 

On the second evening after Alan’s arrival he met Basher. In the 
moonlight Alan was standing with Richard and George outside the 
Britannia. Basher approached from inland along the road out of the 
village. He moved with bent shoulders and with long fast strides, 
and he had very long arms that swung in time with his legs. There 
was something paleolithic about him, Alan thought. George in- 
troduced Alan to him in a tone of voice which made quite clear who 
was being honoured. 

‘Enjoying yourself here?’ Basher asked, kindly. 

Yes,’ Alan said. ‘This afternoon we went out in a rowing boat in 
the bay.’ 

‘Rowing, rowing,’ Basher said. ‘Ah, I used to be very fond of it 
myself.’ He crouched, and straightening out both arms made move- 
ments as though pulling at oars. ‘Then the sculling . . .’ He con- 
tinued the movements but this time on coming to the end of each 
stroke he turned up his wrists as though feathering the blades of 
the oars. He was evidently giving Alan a lesson in how it should be 
done. 

Richard asked deferentially: 

‘You know a bit about boxing too, don’t you?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

Basher at once began to demonstrate, head lowered, left fore- 
arm forward, legs apart and knees bent. 

‘Stand firm on your feet—always,’ he said. ‘I’ve done a lot of 
scrapping. Because I’m fond of women. Not just for the sake of 
going out with them. I believe in giving them a good turn over.’ 

‘Tell us about the women,’ George admiringly begged him. 
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Basher seemed very pleased. 

_ ‘Iwas in Samaria once,’ he said. ‘I was standing as I might be here 
and an old man with a beard came past. Behind him was about 
ten young maids walking in file and all wearing — whatd’youcallem? 
yyashmaks, you know what, hanging down over their noses and 
mouths. I touched the last one up as she went by. Quicker’n you 
can say she pulls out a small dagger.’ Basher did not explain what 
happened next, but went on just as though he had left no gap in 
the story: ‘An old woman arranged it with me by sign-language. 
Afterwards she threw us a towel over the wooden partition. She 
Was an old woman of seventy. She made signs with her fingers that 
the girl was thirteen. Then I lifted up the old woman. She was the 
best I ever.’ 

‘Show them your tattoo,’ George asked. 

_ Basher slipped one arm out of his jacket, rolled up a shirt sleeve, 
revealed a blue-and-red tattooed design of girls with prominent 
rumps and busts and with wasp waists. He worked the bulging 
muscles beneath the skin of his arm, and asked: ‘Can you see them 
dancing?’ Alan couldn’t, but answered: ‘Yes.’ Basher was thoroughly 
‘satisfied and, having at last rolled down his shirt-sleeve again and 
put his arm back into the arm of his jacket, he said: 

‘Tve been a sailor. Been everywhere in the world. Australia is the 
best country. I’ve had something to drink this evening. I’ve just been 
with a woman I know here. All the doings. I’ve got no use for any 
of those contraptions. I just go right through them. She says I ought 
to wear leather.’ 

Alan dared to ask: 

‘What do you think of the people staying up at the hotel?’ 

‘Oh them,’ Basher said, seemingly with contempt. But he wouldn’t 
say any more about them. Either the sense that Alan and Richard 
belonged to the same class as those people prompted him to be 
cautious in spite of his inebriation, or else he didn’t really feel and 
couldn’t simulate the absolute disapproval which he must have 
guessed Alan would have liked to hear him express. 

Not till the afternoon of the next day did Alan meet someone 
who not only belonged to the lower orders but was prepared to 
show a dislike for the poshocrats. After returning from a walk 
along the shore Richard and Alan were on the shingle bank when 
they saw the motorcoach arrive, and among its passengers was a 
red-faced middle-aged man wearing a check suit whose black and 
white squares were so large that Alan could only suppose he had 
hired it from a theatrical costumier’s. He wore a cap to match, and 
a blue bow tie with big white spots. As soon as he had stepped out 
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of the motorcoach he came and stood on the concrete parapet quite 
near to Richard and Alan, and he began to address the other passen- 
gers in a powerful uncultured voice. He spoke of the pyramids of 
Egypt, of the British* Empire, of a dandelion he had picked that 
morning and now wore in his buttonhole, warned his hearers that 
they and the motorcoach they had ridden in would wither away 
like the grass of the fields. He seemed surprisingly hearty for a 
religious maniac. When he had finished his short sermon he came 
and stood next to Richard, but without speaking. At that moment 
a group of guests from the big hotel, blazered young men and 
striding girls, went confidently past. In their dress, their voices, their 
every minutest gesture and facial movement, they represented for 
Alan what he then loathed more than anything else in the world: they 
were the loyal young supporters of that power which cared only 
for outward appearances and ceremonies and which despised the 
living poets and the truth. Richard dared to ask the maniac whether 
he hadn’t something to say about these young people. At once, 
and to the alarmed delight of Alan, the maniac shouted after them 
with coarse scorn: ‘Tulips, twolips, there you go, there you go. And 
all you have is nothing.’ He ended with a tremendous bawling 
laugh. The young people, in a way that Alan could hardly help 
admiring or at least envying, ignored him. The maniac himself then 
walked quickly off towards the village. Later Richard talked about 
him to the driver of the motorcoach who said: ‘I suppose he must 
have been drunk,’ 

Three evenings later there was an open-air dance at the bay. A 
small local brass band only two of whom wore uniform brought 
canvas stools and set them up on the gravel not far from the 
windows of the Britannia. There were fewer than a dozen couples 
dancing and some of the girls had to pair off together because 
there were more girls than men. The dancing was on a sunken stretch 
of grass below the broken esplanade. Richard and Alan watchec 
at first from inside the bar of the Britannia, but soon they came ow 
and stood on the shingle bank. Alan looked at each of the couple: 
in turn, and he found that several of the girls were beautiful. Anc 
suddenly they, and their partners, and the other couples also, seemec 
more than merely beautiful, were transfigured. The unambiguou: 
emotional music, the soft strong movement of limbs beneath tht 
dresses, the happy seriousness of faces, the pride and the glidin; 
erectness of body and of head, made Alan feel that in these dancer 
he was seeing the human race as it truly was, sublime, infiniteh 
finer than all the gods and goddesses it had ever invented. Nt 
supernatural light shining around these girls and men could, h 
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thought, have given them such a glory as they naturally had now. 
He was on the point of trying to tell Richard about this when he 
Saw standing at the near end of the esplanade two girls and a young 
man who were also watching the dancers. The shorter and plumper 
of the girls had a face that reminded Alan of Rossetti’s The Beloved 
in the Tate Gallery. The other had straight coppery hair and eyes 
that, for no reason he could think of, seemed to him Icelandic. He 
Was aware that he could fall utterly in love with either of them. But 
the shorter one turned towards the young man and eagerly catching 
hold of him by the wrist led him on to the grass to dance. He had 
a willing though rather helpless look, moved clumsily, and his long 
black hair was untidy. He might not be her husband yet—her 
possessiveness would perhaps not have been so ostentatiously avid 
if he had been, Alan thought—but he appeared likely to be before 
long. The other smilingly watched them begin to dance. Alan asked 
Richard: 

‘Do you know who that girl is over there at the end of the 
esplanade?’ 

“No. I’m pretty sure she’s not one of the inhabitants. Do you 
fancy her?’ 

‘God, yes.’ 

‘Go and ask her to dance.’ 

‘She might be posh.’ 

“Well even if she is she can only say no.’ 

‘T think I'll wait a bit.’ 

‘She might try to look insulted but she wouldn’t feel it.’ 

‘What scares me is that she might say yes,’ Alan explained. 

‘Come on, boy, she’s looking at you.’ 

‘No, I’m not ready. I should seem a complete fool and spoil my 
chances. Or worse: I might find that she was the fool. It’s too soon.’ 

She was in fact looking at Alan—frankly and mildly and with 
apparent approval. He briefly looked back. The blood thumped in 
his body. But funk or perverseness made him say to Richard: 

‘Let’s go.’ 

“Where?” 

‘Into the pub again. Or, better, back to the lodgings.’ 

‘What about the girl? Would you like me to speak to her for 
you?’ 

‘No.’ : pS 

‘All right. But promise me that if she’s staying here you Il in- 
troduce yourself not later than tomorrow.’ 

‘Very well, I promise.’ ; , 

‘Then I shall be able to feel that I’ve got you properly equipped. 
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As they walked away Alan became aware of the pain of the 
injury which his timidity had caused him to inflict on himself. 
was almost on the point of turning back and going to speak to thi 
girl, but the thought of his promise to Richard, which he had every 
intention of keeping, partly soothed him. Quite soon he was able 
to remember her without any unhappiness, and even with hope. Then 
he remembered also the impression that the dancers had made or 
him; and something of the exalted admiration he had felt for them 
began to revive in him. ‘What is it that makes them so fine?’ he asked. 

‘That’s what I was wondering,’ Richard said. : 

‘It can’t be just sex.’ 

‘No. Perhaps it’s beauty, eh?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Then it’s because they’re living.’ 

‘Yes, that’s partly it. But there’s more to it than that.’ : 

Richard was opening the white gate under the hawthorn arch 
when Alan added: 

‘T’ve got it.’ : 

He bounded forward up the path, then stopped, waiting for 
Richard. 

‘It’s because they’re doomed.’ 

‘Boy, I believe you're right.’ 

‘It’s because in ten to fifteen years’ time all those girls will be 
prematurely middle-aged and ugly. And they’re dancing now in 
defiance of the inevitable rot which will come upon them.’ 

‘Yes, that's it.’ 

Inside the sitting-room Alan went on: 

‘The band’s rhythm made us obscurely recognize it. The historic 
tragedy of woman. We weren't looking just at a few local working 
girls wearing their summer frocks, but at the first or second Act 
played over again in sight of a small bay and still cliffs.” With a 
sense of rising inspiration Alan added: ‘But I see now that there’s far 
far more to it than anything I’ve suggested yet.’ 

‘What?’ Richard urged him on. 

‘The girls aren't the only ones who are fine. People like the Hedger, 
and Mr Rudge, and the Scotsman, and Basher, and that maniac 
in the check suit, they’re all just as fine, and for the same reason 
—they’re all doomed. Most of them have reached the fourth Act 
already. What makes people vile is being successful or comfortably 
off. That’s why most of the hotel visitors are so poisonous. They 
are the Wicked, the Devils. Only the Doomed are good, and we 
must be on their side always.’ 

Richard, excited by this conception, said: 
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‘Our duty is to live among the Doomed and in our poetry we must 
ecord and celebrate what they are.’ 
_ “We ourselves, in our own way, are doomed too,’ Alan said. ‘We 
hall always be misfits, not properly belonging to any social class. 
€ shall never settle down anywhere. We must walk the earth. We 

ust descend into Hell.’ 
_ They found themselves standing in front of the big gilt-framed 
mirror. On the mantelshelf to one side of it there was a vase of 
Cape Gooseberries and to the other side a vase of Honesty; and in its 
pewter-coloured depths, like a view veiled by faint rain, part of the 
hallway appeared through the open door of the sitting-room. Above 
the lincrusta dado in the hallway an engraving of Holman Hunt’s 
Light of the World was made visible by the dimly pinkish-golden 
glow of evening. High against the wallpaper a feathery head of 
Pampas grass intruded, the umbrella stand in which its stem was 
based being out of sight beyond the door jamb. They themselves 
more vivid in the foreground stood half-facing each other, at right 
angles, both looking into the mirror. They were of much the same 
height, both rather short. Richard quoted from Matthew Arnold’s 
sonnet on Shakespeare: 

‘“All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

“All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 

“Find their sole voice in that victorious brow.” ’ 

He spoke the lines half-ironically, guarding against seeming guilty 
of the naive presumption of likening Alan and himself to 
Shakespeare, but in spite of or because of Richard’s irony they were 
conscious as they looked at their reflected faces that there was 
suffering and victory in those brows too. They were conscious of 
belonging, however humbly, among the English poets. Awe came 
upon them as they continued to look at themselves. They saw not 
merely the two individual representatives but the ages-old and ever- 
living greatness which was here represented. They would be true 
to poetry, Alan told himself, no matter what miseries and humilia- 
tions they might have to undergo for it, no matter even what 
crimes they might perhaps have to commit for it. 
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Translated from the Dutch with an introductory note by 
James Brockway 
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Remco Campert was born in The Hague in 1929. One of the most 
interesting of the Dutch ‘experimentalist’ poets, he began publishing 
his poems in magazines in 1950 and has published six volumes to 
date besides four collections of short stories. 

The Experimentalists— well-known names are Andreus, Elburg, 
Kouwenaar, Lucebert, Polet— were the young post-war poets who 
broke with the traditions which had ruled almost unchallenged in 
Dutch verse up to 1945. Their aim was to write a new poetry, in free 
verse, full of surrealist and dadaist effects. In 1951 an anthology of 
their work appeared entitled Atonaal, edited by one of their number, 
Simon Vinkenoog. There has been a tendency to see them as a group, 
though each, of course, had a distinct poetic personality which has 
matured and shown more distinct outlines since. 

Remco Campert’s poetry is predominantly bleak, disconsolate and 
ironic, but it is not without its sudden flashes of warmth and sen- 
suality. His early youth was spent amid the wreckage of war and 
enemy occupation, a physical and mental landscape reflected in the 
mood—a subdued, laconic anger —of his poetry and in his social an¢ 
political attitudes. He is an enemy of militarism, violence and o} 
both the pompous and the drab in the world we have built for our 
selves since the war. 

The poems in this brief selection of translations range from 1961 
(Credo) to 1959 (Cigarettes, Coffee, Bed . . .). In the latter year : 
paperback edition of Mr Campert’s poems appeared, containin: 
thirty recent poems and the author’s own selection from his previou: 
five volumes. 


CREDO 


I believe in a river 
that flows from: sea to mountain 
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of poetry I ask no more 
than that it map that river’s course 


I don’t want to strike water out of the rocks 
I want to carry water to the rocks 

dry black rock 

becomes blue water rock 


but the newspapers want it the other way round 
but the newspapers want it the other way round 
want to be dry and black with headlines 
to throw up dams and force everything 
to do a rightabout turn 
IQkI 


POEM IN VAIN 


The way you run 

from the bed through the room 
to the table with the comb, 

no line will ever run. 


The way you talk, 

with your teeth in my mouth 
and your ears round my tongue, 
no pen will ever talk. 


The way you speak without words, 
with your hands on my back 
and your eyes in my neck, 
no poem will ever speak. 
1952 


COLD 


Winter approaches. 

I can feel it in the air 

and in the words I use. 

Everything’s becoming clearer: you can see 
to the very end of the street. Words 

have no end. 
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Iam nearer 

to the truth in December 

than in July. I am a poet, 

it seems, by the grace of the calendar. 
But it’s the towns, not words, 

that are approaching their end. 


If only somewhere, 

summer and winter, a star shone, 
shedding a fierce, white light. 

I say a star, but it could be 
anything. As long as it burns 

and gives warmth to words. 


But I don’t believe 

in such a star, still less 

in wintertime. In words 

I have to believe. Yet who 
can do that? I am a voice, 
cold and dying, 

full of wintry words. 


1943 
A PRESIDENT IN HIS COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Mamie and I, we haven’t known 

a peace like this in thirteen years, 

a peace like this in this silent house, 
with the fields and plane trees all around 
and no main road within fifteen miles. 


In fear and earnest for all those years 

we worked as duty would have us do 

in the white house where the floorboards creaked 
with military violence 

(the shoes of the coming and departing 

general). 


I don’t mean to say that our marriage has now 
entered upon a second spring, 

yet we live much closer to one another 

than ever before and every day 

content is now my portion with Mamie. 
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It is the tender breath of nature 

(don’t I know how a moonlit night 

can nestle here in the garden chairs) 

that makes us so peaceful, so relaxed. 
Fruit juice in the morning, at noon a verse 
by Robert Frost. 


I saw wars come and peace depart, 

but those one can get through 

with humanity 

and a steadfast heart. In the evenings I play 
at patience with Mamie. And then another 
day is done. 


1953 
EVEN TOMORROW 


Even tomorrow I'l! still be living, 
there’s no need to despair, 

I'll still be living in my hair, my nails, 
heart or no heart, they’ll grow. 


Even tomorrow I'll still be living 

in thumb-marked books, old socks 

you ve forgotten now, shoved away in a cupboard, 
in my footsteps of today. 


Even tomorrow I'll still be living, 
smiling on the tongue of some friend, 
neatly inscribed on my birth certificate, 
obtainable in The Hague. 


Even tomorrow I'l] still be living, 
exactly the same as today, 
my existence proved by objects, people, 
to myself a question mark. 
1955 


Sue ules. COPPER WB EDs . x 
Cigarettes, 
I don’t need more, 


except, no, not loneliness, 
like an empty house in the winter, 
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but they all say that, 

the people. 

tired of their own attractiveness, 
which they ride around in cars, 
deposit on chairs 

for everyone to inspect 

in the open-air museum of this world. 


Coffee, 

black as burnt sugar, 

but not sweet, 

just as loneliness is never sweet, 
but heavy as sand in a shoe 

and black as a dead crow, 

cruel as vinegar 

from which each day some kitchen maid dies, 
and parched as an old newspaper 
out of whose pages a beauty queen 
grins and grows yellow. 


Bed, 

but preferably not alone, 

tragic as a table 

between walls with their backs turned, 
as fluff, a sock, a hairpin left lying 

for months forgotten under the bed, 
as nail clippings, broken string, tape 
sad, dry tape of my typewriter, 
preferably not alone, my moon-mouthed 
mistress, by me bemanned, 

by me besoiled ... 
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Fireworks 
Translated from the Italian by John Patrick Creagh 


at) 


he crowd completely fills the little square and stretches part 
of the way down the streets which radiate off it like the spokes 


of a wheel. Every face is turned up towards the terrace where 
the apparatus stands ready: long rods and short rods arranged in 
_ rows and in the form of crosses and stars, with Catherine-wheels, 
~ hoops and cannons. 

The clouds are low and are moving fast across the dark sky, so 
dense that they seem to be made of stone. Beyond the square, beyond 
the kitchen garden the other side of the wall, where the damp vege- 
tables are quietly slumbering in their furrows, beyond the trees— 
shimmering distant forms spattered with bright green drops—and 
beyond the houses with their yellow window-squares of light, a 
motionless army of clouds is massed for battle. It seems that at any 
moment they may advance and crash through the hot, mouldering 
air. 

A gentle humming sound rises from the crowd. In the middle of 
that meadow of heads three cypress trees loom up, and every now 
and then their tops wave silently. From the Via Appia, not far off, 
comes the muffled noise of traffic. 

Many of the crowd are sitting on the kerbstones, under the wall, 
and a few of the women have brought their own chairs. Every win- 
dow in the square is open, and from behind the people who are lean- 
ing out the light of the rooms comes to add its yellowish reflection to 
the whiter light of the street lamps. 

The children run between the legs of the grown-ups, pursued by 
their mothers’ voices, and cries of alarm go up as the bus, like an 
enormous toad, comes huffing and puffing in from Via Acqui and 
tries to cross the square. They make room slowly, and little by little 
the large bus grunts and wheezes its way through, and the passengers 
stare back at the crowd with curiosity as they disappear amongst 
the tangle of acacia trees in Via Etruria. 
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A dull explosion sends a ripple of movement through the crowd 


like a pebble dropped in a well: it is the signal to begin. The late- 


comers hurry in, while the others press forward to better positions. 
All eyes are on the terrace where a number of black figures can be 


| 
| 
4 


seen darting about amongst the motionless apparatus for the fire- 


works. 

More people flood in, the hum of voices grows, and an occasional 
impatient whistle or catcall is heard. But here goes the Catherine- 
wheel, scattering multicoloured sparks as it whirls round, until with 
a bang a pink streak shoots out and, followed by all eyes, soars into 
the middle of the sky, where it explodes with a soft flash of violet. 

Up on the terrace which crowns the religious institute a number 
of priests are dashing about among the fireworks, getting in each 
other’s way, bumping into each other, whispering rapid phrases. But 
Don Lanterna dominates them all by his authority and efficiency, 
and he makes imperious gestures at the others to make them go 
away, and leave him alone with his inventions. 

No one has authorized him to direct operations. He has taken it on 
himself because it is his job, for he is the technician of the Institute: 
electricity and mechanics are his monopoly. 

He has the round face and pink cheeks of a child, and his upper 
lip is slightly protruding. 

His kingdom is the Cinema. This is a long, broad, low room, with 
whitewashed walls and ceiling that make it looks like a huge box. 
At one end is the stage, used chiefly for the annual prizegiving and 
performances organized by the top classes; at the other end is a 
cinema screen. A thin partition divides the stage from Don Lan- 
terna’s demesne. It is reached by a grey, creaking wooden staircase, 
which goes on up the wall from Don Lanterna’s room as far as the 
cabin where the projectors stand, black and deformed, in the midst 
of a tangle of wires writhing about all over the place, boxes heaped 
with screws, cog-wheels, dud light-bulbs and a work bench piled 
high with rolls of film. The bedroom is even more cluttered up. Here 
too are rolls of film and heaps of dusty spools, boxes both full and 
empty, tangled wires festooned everywhere, even over the Pope’s 
portrait. 

A vast, dismembered radio— never the same one—stands on a little 
table near the door, while coloured valves and resistences are 
scattered even on the dampish white cotton counterpane on his bed. 

It is here that Don Lanterna spends all his free time, and the 
authority in technical matters that he has managed to create for 
himself, and the numerous powers, also of a technical nature, that 
have in the course of time become his, have given him a certain in- 
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’ uae and the ability to shut himself away whenever he wants 
_ to. 

4 Whenever there is talk of celebrations in honour of the Madonna, 
he smiles and begins jotting down rows of figures. From time to time 
he gazes for a moment at the cement pillar in front of him, and then 
_ turns back to his notebook. 

The President stares at him with his green eyes, raising his right 
eyebrow, as his habit is, and stroking his chin, which is not simply 
blue but violet with his tough beard. Next to him sits Testa Quadra, 
the Prefect of Discipline, who glares at Don Lanterna very severely. 
' His steely eye runs over the almost childish curve of those rosy 
cheeks, and halts on the lips, compressed in the effort of calculation. 
_ It is easy to see that he disapproves but tolerates, not for a quiet life 
but out of a sort of moral superiority, those little manias of Don Lan- 
terna’s which sometimes even come in useful: as for example in the 
Week of the Sacred Heart he had the idea of rigging up a neon-lighted 
heart with a letter ‘J’ superimposed on it at the top of the church 
= dome. Yes, and the whole contraption rotated frantically all the 
time, sending out a silent appeal into the night. 

But these two have never agreed, from the very beginning, and 
Testa Quadra is not alone in being peeved by the cheeky inde- 
pendence of Don Lanterna. Some of the elder priests will, in 
grumbling amongst themselves, even accuse the President of being 
too tolerant. ‘It can’t go on like this,’ they say, shaking their heads. 
Testa Quadra has even touched on the matter with the President, but 
without ever obtaining satisfaction. He and Don Lanterna often pass 
in the corridors, their black-clad bodies gliding along the walls, and 
their glances cross like swords, but Don Lanterna’s eyes are lost in 
his dreams, almost indifferent, while the other’s, with the irradicable 
memory of the victim, seem to be saying: ‘Do you remember the 
little matter of the motor-car?’ Not even on that occasion did Testa 
Quadra get satisfaction from the President. 

Inside the building chaos reigns: doors are banging, evanescent 
figures brush against one another in the darkness, lights go on in the 
most unlikely places. The nuns responsible for the kitchen and the 
laundry, almost all of them middle-aged women in black, with black 
aprons and black bonnets that cover the sides of their faces, are all 
peering out of the courtyard windows in the hope of seeing some- 
thing. The reflections cast by the Catherine-wheel on the church wall 
inflame their enthusiasm, and after a short consultation between 
themselves they decide to go down into the courtyard to enjoy the 
spectacle. Giovanni, the red-haired servant boy, has profited from the 
confusion to take one of the maids into a corner on the very staircase 
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that leads to the kitchens, and while he is there in the darkness | 
broken only by intermittent flashes from the Catherine-wheel, mur- _ 
muring sweet nothings and caressing and hugging the smiling girl _ 
pressed against the wall, a patter of steps, a rustle of starched petti- 
coats warn him of the danger like the first wind that stirs before a 
storm. Before the steps reach him he pulls the girl into the students’ _ 
changing room, and there they remain with bated breath behind the 
door until the awe-inspiring swarm has passed. 

In the courtyard five or six priests are standing in respectful atti- 
tudes round the President and the Father Provincial, who has come 
from Rome specially to see the great manifestations in honour of the 
Madonna. They are all looking up towards the terrace where the 
Catherine-wheel is flinging out its last few sparks, but they see 
scarcely anything because the apparatus has all been arranged on 
the street side and the red, yellow and green reflections on the bellies 
of the heavy clouds are not enough to satisfy them. The President 
eagerly whispers something in the Father Provincial’s ear. The Father 
Provincial nods and they move off: they too are going up on to the 
terrace. 

While they are crossing the courtyard they meet the group of 
nuns, who are terrified, and make way for them. The President is 
annoyed by the liberty they have taken, but he dare not say so in 
front of the Father Provincial. And anyway, perhaps on such an 
occasion. ... 

Only the gardener stays behind them in the courtyard. He is 
apprehensive lest a spark should set fire to his vegetables, so he leans 
against a tree and gazes up into the air, without letting himself be 
distracted by all the coloured lights. Then he rummages in his pocket, 
picks out the butt end of a cigar, and lights it. 

The Father Provincial has told the President not to put on the 
lights on the staircase for fear of disturbing the spectacle, so they all 
go up in the dark. The nuns bring up the rear, staying so close to one 
another that they almost bump into each other. Up and up and up, 
it seems as though the stairs will never end, while the windows are 
suddenly coloured with bright reflections and rattle noisily at the 
successive explosions. ‘It’s like a bombardment,’ says the President, 
panting for breath. 

Up on the terrace Don Lanterna is alone with his contrivances. 
He stands upright and perfectly still, his head thrown back, his ton- 
sure barely visible as a spot of grey. And he looks taller, almost a 
giant, a huge statue dwarfing the parapet, the opposite houses, touch- 
ing the clouds, through the smoke that swirls round his body. His 
pose is that of a warrior who fights against everyone, even himself. 
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Even though he is not moving he gives the impression of tirelessness. 
His back is still turned, but his body seems to stiffen with the chal- 
lenge and for another moment or two he is motionless, frozen, para- 
lysed, a strange mummified animal amongst his ropes and tackle, his 
Mysterious structures, a figure in an advertisement illuminated by 
lights as cold as neon. 
_ From one corner a group of black figures are observing him, and 
_the grimmest face is that of Testa Quadra. When the President and 
Father Pronvincial emerge from the staircase, followed by the priests 
and the nuns, who immediately go and stand a little way off, with a 
timid and ecstatic air, the Prefect for Discipline and the others move 
zealously towards them. Hiding their own none-too-charitable 
opinions, they exchange admiring phrases with suitably lowered 
heads, and then they all turn once more towards Don Lanterna, who 
does not seem aware of them. 
He has shaken off that moment of inactivity, and with titanic 
_ gestures and vermilion cheeks he sends a series of rockets soaring up 
--to explode, each a different colour, against the clouds that loom 
~ heavier and heavier above the terrace of the religious institute. Then 
without so much as drawing breath he runs towards the parapet as 
if he intended to throw himself over. Testa Quadra looks on with sur- 
prise and delight, but all he does is light a long affair which crackles 
and begins to send a cascade of dazzling white sparks down towards 
the street, showing the faces of the crowd gaping up in joyous won- 
der. Without the slightest hesitation he runs to another part of the 
terrace to a tall structure which as soon as he touches it gives out 
thousands of blue and white sparks. After a moment of flux and 
confusion they form themselves into definite shapes, and a thousand 
voices can be heard below spelling out letter by letter until there is a 
whole word: ‘Maria’! And there is wild applause, and the lights glitter 
with mounting intensity. 

On the terrace everyone is smiling, and the nuns are beaming and 
crossing themselves. Only Testa Quadra has a glum expression, see- 
ing his rival triumph, and he thinks back to the motor-car episode. 
On that occasion too, after a shaky start, Don Lanterna emerged the 
winner. It was an old Balilla which the Institute had at last been 
able to buy, for practically nothing, for certain indispensable ser- 
vices. Don Lanterna took it over at once and for two days no one was 
allowed to touch it. On the afternoon of the second day, during the 
siesta, Testa Quadra tried to enter the car, but he had scarcely sat 
down when Don Lanterna, warned by some mysterious instinct, 
arrived and turned him out, on the pretext that there was work to 
be done. The Balilla was duly repaired, and Don Lanterna took the 
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opportunity to go off for a whole day, with the excuse that he was | 
checking the clutch. There were those who even said that they had , 
seen him on the Via Appia Antica, driving like a madman. The Presi- | 
dent, as usual, took no notice of the protests and complaints of Testa | 
Quadra. He simply smiled, as he is smiling now to see the naive en-_ 
thusiasm of the young priest who, as soon as the last letter of the — 
name Maria had faded to a glow, sets fire to other contraptions which 
explode, soar off, revolve, hiccough, and flood with light, with blood, 
with grass, with Cardinal’s purple, with sheep and stars and sunsets, 
with sighs and cries and tremors, the entire neighbourhood, the 
whole town! 

‘Don’t you think it’s a bit much?’ whispers Testa Quadra in the 
President’s ear. 

‘Maybe... but it’s beautiful,’ replies the President. 

A long thread of light streaks up to the clouds where it explodes, 
pouring out silver jets; others follow it, and immense flowers bloom 
in the soft density of the sky: dahlia, chrysanthemum, even lilies, so 
the people say. 

‘These weren’t on the programme,’ says Testa Quadra; the Presi- 
dent throws him a questioning glance and then looks towards Don 
Lanterna. But Don Lanterna has lit his batteries, which continue to 
bombard heaven and eternity, and disappeared. Here he is again, 
though, red in the face, emerging from the top of the stairs dragging 
sacks and boxes behind him. From them he takes out cords and 
matches and long sticks and mysterious bundles which he sets up 
along the parapet, on the wall, everywhere: he holds a match at the 
full length of his arm, and prepares to set light to the powder. 

‘The fire! The fire!’ he is heard to mutter. 

‘He must be stopped!’ says Testa Quadra. The President is taken 
aback, gives a slight nod that Testa Quadra interprets as his assent. 

The Prefect for Discipline takes Don Lanterna by the arm. Don 
Lanterna wheels round, looks closely as if to make sure of recog- 
nizing who it is, and shakes him off. At once a red flash, a dazzling 
light and a great cloud of smoke leap from the bundles and cords and 
long sticks. Everyone on the terrace takes a step backwards, the 
crowd gives out an ‘Oooo-oh!’ of wonder, and Testa Quadra snaps: 
“That’s enough!’ and grabs Don Lanterna’s arm once more. But once 
more he is shaken off, and Don Lanterna, in the midst of a blood- 
coloured cloud of smoke, runs to another corner where a kind of 
cannon rears its black throat. Testa Quadra follows him fearlessly, 
the President at his shoulder. 

‘He’s gone mad! He'll set fire to the building!’ someone cries. 

Grabbed from behind yet again as he holds a flame to the breach 
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of the cannon, Don Lanterna loses his temper: he seems to be gazing 
t a spot way off beyond the darkness. Sweating, as red as a demon, 
ie swings a powerful backhand towards his assailant and hits the 
resident full in the face. The President totters and grasps Testa 
uadra’s cowl to keep his balance. From the mouth of the cannon 
erupts a ball of fire that crashes off into the far distance and explodes 
with a colossal roar, without a flash. Out of the corner of his eye Don 
Lanterna has seen the President with his hand to his injured cheek. 
He dare not turn round. 

Down below the people wait for a minute or two, watching the 
last fires die out, and then the square begins to empty as everyone 
goes off loud in praise of the spectacle. Mothers begin to call their 
children, and boys run between the people in knots here and there 
and in rows stretching right across the road. The streets leading out 
of the square are black with people, and the cypresses sway freely in 
the wind. Windows close, and only little chinks of light betray that 
there is life inside. 
~ Near the railway bridge three very young girls in light clothes 
walk arm in arm eating ice cream. Four boys follow them. 

‘Is it a good ice?’ one of the boys asks, and the girls begin to laugh. 

‘Make sure it doesn’t upset you,’ says another, and the girls laugh 
again, and look back. Now is the time for the most forward of them 
to say something. The boys walk in pairs on either side of the girls, 
still talking about ice cream. The girls listen, pretending not to care, 
but they glance at them out of the corner of their eyes; and each has 
chosen one for her own. 
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Gods, and the welcome appearance in paperback form of the: 
famous Man’s Estate of 1933, invite us to look once again for’ 
the continuity underlying the paradoxical career of the man who is; 
Minister of State in charge of Cultural Affairs in de Gaulle’s Fifth | 
Republic.* 
The initial difficulty is the ‘legend’, for the apocryphal prolonga- - 
tions of this extraordinary man are almost endless. There are still | 
sober sources committed to the statement that he speaks seventeen 
languages, as there are those who find in his rather boyish hand- 
writing a resemblance to ‘hieroglyphic incisions in stone’, as there 
are those who tell—among many wonderful stories—that of an 
exasperated Malraux urging a hesitant de Gaulle to seize power in 
the late Forties: ‘Here we are at last, on the bank of the Rubicon. And 
you, mon général, what do you do? You sit and fish!’ The poetry of 
the legend confers an almost mythical invulnerability upon a reputa- 
tion already uniquely privileged in two related ways—the novels 
seemed to carry not only the authority of spectacular experience, 
but the force of history itself. The Conquerors (1928) and Man’s 
Estate were received as the committed work of the man who had 
been active in the Chinese revolution—Léon Blum concluded a 
political meeting by sending his audience off to read Man’s Estate. 
Days of Hope (1937) was read as a front-line report from Malraux 
the airman, fighting with the Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. 
Even The Voices of Silence (1951) was necessarily seen as the higher 
speculation, in the field of the plastic arts, of the propaganda chief 
of the R.P.F. and grey eminence to de Gaulle. It is largely in terms of 
this assumption of extra-literary authenticity that Malraux has been 
seen, by several generations of Frenchmen, as the ‘helmeted angel’, 


Te arrival of the English version of The Metamorphosis of the: 


‘André Malraux, The Metamorphosis of the Gods (I), Secker & Warburg 
(£7 10s.); Man’s Estate, Penguin (3s. 6d.). 
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the Absolute Witness, the very prototype of the committed writer, 
the man who privately assumed the public tragedies that constitute 
the fatality of the age. 

Now the trouble about this picture is that its implications are false 
to the point of betraying Malraux’s artistic purpose and achieve- 
ment. It offers us a conquering legend— whereas it is perhaps more 
important to remember that the legend began as the protective, 
mythical self-projection of a brilliant but nervously intense, claustro- 
phobic and vulnerable young man whose central awareness seems 
to have been a haunting estrangement. It presents us with a man 
dedicated to historical action—whereas it is clear that the part of 
Malraux’s life devoted to action has been relatively small, that 
‘spectacular commitment is not necessarily total commitment, that 
his political options have been negative rather than positive, that 
like his ‘conqueror’ Garine he is less a man of action than one 
‘capable of action—on occasion’ and that he is, in fact, essentially a 
writer. It suggests the journalistic or even the propagandist novelist 
‘tied to realism — whereas Malraux was largely using contemporary 
history as pliable fictional material, the ‘Revolution’ as formal sym- 
bolism and realism as an idiom of persuasion in the service of a 
fundamentally anti-historical vision of the world. 

Far from seeing himself as a committed writer, Malraux classes 
himself with Faulkner as a ‘dominated novelist’. The dominated 
writer, driven by obsession, tries to involve the world in his obses- 
sion in order to objectivize and justify the obsession — the world it- 
self is merely instrumental in that he is seeking, not to render the 
world, but to create an autonomous world. Now the central obses- 
sional experience in Malraux is a gnawing solitude and, in the novels, 
we see him trying at two levels to valorize this exceptional ex- 
perience of life in external terms. At the surface level, the estrange- 
ment is equated with the plight of man crushed by the blind fatality 
of history in a violent age. Malraux, in his ‘novels of destiny’, bor- 
rows an extreme situation from the relative world—self-assertion 
against savage tribes, insurrection, war —and stylizes it until history 
itself emerges as destiny. Even in the midst of revolution, plot as 
such is devalued—his scenes tend to be separate, vertical moments 
of time juxtaposed as by a cinematic montage technique. Even in the 
heat of action, the real conflict for his hero is internal— between 
himself and the world. Malraux, with conscious (if double-edged) 
irony, incorporates the force of the world itself into the expression 
of his anti-historical vision—revolution confers some historical 
status upon the private drama of destiny. 

At a second and much deeper level, however, he tries to establish 
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private estrangement as the overall estrangement of man in the post-- 
Christian world. For the real tragedy in Malraux is the death of God 
and the death of man which, in his eyes, derives directly from it—he 
says it in 1948, as in 1926. And the fundamental pessimism of the : 
Malraux of The Voices of Silence with regard to ‘progress, science, . 
reason and democracy’ prolongs the despair of the early Malraux. | 
If man is dead, it is because he has clearly failed to take the place of ’ 
God, because the loss of the soul means the loss of identity, because, 
like Heidegger’s Sein-zum-Tode, he is now forced to define himself 
‘vertically’ in terms of the only absolute that remains: death. And 
in his pathetic vision of a violent post-Christian night of death and 
despair, illusion and non-cognition, solitude and suffering, Malraux 
gives us contemporary man as a kind of absurd glow-worm. Glow- 
worm, because he somehow secretes his own light in this blackness 
and, by a tragic mystery, appears to deny the very principle of the 
night in which he moves. But absurd, because this mystery remains 
unsanctioned and unresolved, because the glimmer of conscious- 
ness reflects nothing beyond, because the universe now appears as 
pure fatality, because the only reality of life is death. And, at bottom, 
Malraux has consistently felt this absurdity, within the terms of con- 
temporary humanism, to be irretrievable and our time to be a dark, 
unreal interlude between Christianity and the next universal re- 
ligion. In 1927, he says that the cancer of the lack of a soul can be 
cured only by a new religion; in 1952, he says in private conversa- 
tion that Europe needs a new transcendence. Far from being the 
privileged voice of the historical world, Malraux has been the great 
Romantic of his generation, the herald of a new fundamental age, 
the millenarian poet of the anti-history which he calls Destiny. 

Within this perspective, the essential continuity of his career be- 
gins to emerge. 

If he spent some two years shuttling between Saigon and Canton 
in the mid-Twenties, it was not because he was dedicated to action 
or to Marxism— Marxism had no answer to individual death—but 
because he had earlier been humiliated in Saigon, because he needed 
the metaphysical playground of the Chinese revolution and the 
climate of insurrection, which he somewhat quaintly called the 
‘science of urbanism’. The Royal Way, The Conquerors and Man’s 
Estate are neither Communist, nor committed, nor even reportage— 
they are courageous works of imagination. And the first two con- 
stitute a fascinating exploration of a certain Nietzschean impasse. 
For the early adventurer-hero, the death of God has removed all 
reality from the world, since the failure of science, progress, 
humanism, individualism and liberal democracy has shown that 
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man, in his war-ridden world, is also dead. If a new answer to human 
suffering is required, it can hardly be based on man since, now that 
identity through the soul has been lost, he is seen to be an absurd 
‘monster of wish-fulfilment’. He is torn by an inner conflict— which 
Malraux maintains throughout his work—between his subjective 
and his objective reality, between his self-awareness as brute, irrela- 
_tive ‘intensity’ and his mind which is the unreal derivative of a dead 
civilization. He cannot know himself, nor can he know others—the 
experience of love shows this knowledge to be, at best, an appalling 
onanism. His estrangement is partly organic, partly the result of 
humiliation — but he now wills it into a destiny, attempts to actualize 
his metaphysical absurdity. He rejects his fictional life, opts savagely 


for ‘the austere domination of death’ and sets out ‘lucidly’ to live 


experimentally, beyond good, evil and dissolving pity, as a heroic 
gambler, as a deliberate tragic outlaw. Beneath his pitiful formal 
values of courage and loyalty to others like himself, he is looking for 


_his ‘revenge against the universe’ in terms of power, suffering, 


te 


eroticism and, when pressed, killing. In the end, however, he is only 
playing a cat-and-mouse game with death. Against the opaque reality 
of the world—the jungle or revolution—this false and separatist 
notion of Destiny can be enacted only as total, if grandiose defeat. 

In Man’s Estate, Malraux returns to the world —if only to involve 
it in his own despair. He takes the Shanghai coup of 1927, with 
Chiang Kai Shek combining with British and French interests to 
eliminate his Communist left wing by killing some three thousand 
of them and burning the leaders alive in the boilers of locomotives. 
Yet this is not really a political novel— Malraux refines a confused 
and bloody tragi-comedy into pure tragedy, adds violence, every- 
where loads the dice and, largely against the facts and at the price of 
internal inconsistency, makes Moscow the remote God of Destiny. 
Nor is it a heroic novel centred around Kyo and Katow, since its 
formal structure—particularly the Epilogue which reveals the 
events, historically, to have been ‘total nonsense’ and in which Kyo’s 
father denies the terms in which his son had lived and died —ex- 
cludes this interpretation. The novel has rather ten major characters 
or ‘destinies’, as befits the immensely ambitious attempt at a modern 
Everyman which Malraux very explicitly called La Condition 
Humaine. He is really implementing Pascal’s famous ‘image of man’s 
estate’ as a host of condemned men in chains, seeing some of their 
number butchered each day before their eyes and awaiting their own 
turn. All men are made equal beneath the weight of death in this 
dark and airless world where political definitions and formal moral 
attitudes are curiously irrelevant. And each has his pathetic way of 
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cheating the waiting for death, each has his Pascalian divertissement, _ | 
whether it be revolutionary heroism, the will to power, mytho- — 
mania, opium or erotico-religious killing. Yet the divertissement — 
itself is in the end only the form of the individual destiny. With the | 
central symbol of the record from which Kyo cannot recognize his 
own voice, we are back to the old inner conflict, to the black ab- 
surdity and solitude from which there is no escape. The characters 
grope desperately towards some absolute: some form of death, com- 
munion or godhead. But godhead is attainable only as glory and 
glory, like communion, only in death—even the appallingly negative 
fraternity of the dying Kyo is imprisoned in irony. And yet, if 
Gabriel Marcel was right to see in this powerful X-ray of the world 
a ‘metaphysical pessimism which makes Schopenhauer look like 
milk-and-water’, the fact remains that by 1933 Malraux has at least 
formulated the values: dignity and fraternity. 

During the middle and late Thirties, he emerged as one of France’s 
leading anti-Fascist writers. He was not a Communist, but he thought 
that the altered historical situation made it urgent to fight Fascism 
—and he was not, by temperament, a non-interventionist. In fact, he 
was moving towards a kind of tentative secular religion based on the 
two ideas of fraternity and quality—even if man has lost his soul, 
it may be possible, in a climate of universal brotherhood, to restore 
to him an equivalent sense of his individual quality. And these ideals 
which Malraux had set up against the haunting solitude and ab- 
surdity were to become real in Spain—if momentarily, for Days of 
Hope deals only with the heroic early stages of the struggle. Para- 
doxically, in this climate of action in the midst of fratricidal war he 
achieves a certain relaxed simplicity — this time he really is the Wit- 
ness, this time the legend has come true. And Days of Hope, which 
he himself sees as his highest achievement, reflects this unique 
balance between Malraux’s instinctive vision and a fully resistant, 
because fully apprehended world—we move away from the vertical, 
claustrophobic, black-and-white world of Man’s Estate towards the 
world itself, towards panorama and epic. And we have an orchestra- 
tion, a range of colour, a humanity, an intelligence, a density, a pro- 
found architecture, a sheer talent which make this book —tossed off 
in eight months— one of the important novels of our time. 

This is not propaganda, nor are we presented with the option: 
Communism or nothing. The quality of the novel springs from a 
balanced counterpoint of four basic attitudes. First, there are the 
Anarchists, whom Malraux sees as the noblest element of revolution 
but whose semi-Christian, self-sacrificing heroism cannot win wars. 
Then the Communists— they: may well be able to win the war, but 
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will not their brutal realism and discipline destroy the idealism 


which for Malraux is the very meaning of the war? In fact, he sets 
the centre of gravity of his novel outside this opposition, with the 


central group of characters—non-Communists and intellectuals, 
some of them Catholics— who stand for his own hope of establishing 


_ quality within fraternity. These men reject the choice: Communism 


or nothing as a false dilemma. The war, for Garcia, is a fact. They 


/ must either fight Fascism and take the risk of the Communists win- 


ning and replacing economic slavery by political slavery—or do 
nothing. To do nothing is immoral—and their only hope of main- 
taining their viewpoint is by participating, by remaining a factor. 
He rides over the dilemma. Yet he is painfully aware that all this is 


_ uncertain and provisional, that the ‘hope’ of the title is being re- 
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morselessly attacked by the reality of war. Which leads us to the 
fourth and final attitude, latent in the very style of the work. For, if 
the universe is no longer felt as the oppressive weight of blackness, 
it is felt in the end as something more terrible still—as the ultimate 
indifference of daylight. And, if Malraux on the ground has realized 
fraternity at last, Malraux in his aeroplane has discovered the sheer 
size of the sky —and the pathetic absurdity of the little human ad- 
venture beneath. The very discovery of fraternity—in any event 
dependent on the exceptional moment in history—devalues fra- 
ternity. And the title acquires its final edge of despair from old 
Alvear’s knowledge that the Revolution is merely another form of 
the old illusion of eternal life: ‘the blind man’s song of hope’. Spain 
was also a private tragedy for Malraux. Back in Paris in 1938, with 
the world preparing for war, he abandons the world for funda- 
mentals—for art and for the private battle with Spengler which he 
will everywhere wage from now on. 

If the Spenglerians are right, if history is a meaningless phantas- 
magoria of closed civilizations with no psychic continuity between 
them, then for Malraux there is no fundamental human nature, 
there is nothing—in 1952, he said privately: ‘in the end, the only 
serious one among them is Spengler’. In The Walnut Trees of Alten- 
burg, in the very heart of the war, he fights this private war — for if 
there is no ‘fundamental man’ there can be no ‘quality’ possible. If 
he finds no formal answer, he emerges with the glimpse of a possible 
Being and of a possible eternity of Art. But the world intervenes 
again: the war, the Resistance, the Provisional Government in which 
he is Minister for Information, the collapse, the confusion of the 
Cold War, the R.P.F.—and Malraux becomes perhaps the greatest 
Gaullist of them all. Essentially because he was defending Art. 

He believed that Stalinist Russia threatened the world not only 
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with political tyranny but with cultural barbarism, that in this | 


situation political liberalism was too weak to preserve the freedom 
of culture, that France. needed therefore a strong government—a 
variant of the hard Cold War line. But he also believed that modern 
culture was dead, that reason and the sciences had failed, that parlia- 


ments were obsolete, that political programmes and parties were — 


irrelevant, that France now had a universalist mission, that from 
Gaullism there might emerge a new human type, a ‘Liberal Hero’ 
on the lines of Lawrence of Arabia—that the world must be saved 
and saved in the terms of his own despair. If we get only two con- 
crete proposals in all this—the suppression of the Communist Party 
and the setting up of cultural centres in the larger towns—is it be- 
cause this stark fundamentalism was really a way of keeping politics 
at arm’s length, because his Gaullism was an anti-politics as Destiny 
is an anti-history? And everything is bathed—for Malraux, against 
Spengler, is drowned in Spenglerism —in the frenzied light of Doom, 
Destiny, the Death ot Empires, the Death of Man. The history of 
humanity becomes the history of Art, as the Cold War becomes a 
strange struggle for the ‘plastic inheritance of the world’. And one 
is bound to say that, if his private anguish was real, the political 
problems of France in the Cold War were very real indeed. Had de 
Gaulle come to power, Malraux would have become an important 
political figure in Western Europe at this critical time. Within this 
perspective, his utter solemnity emerges as the frivolity of the enfant 
terrible. That this ‘tragic humanism’, this hollow, anti-humanist 
Romantic catastrophism clothed in the language of lurid quin- 
tessence should have been regarded by many as a noble expression 
of the Western ideal in the Cold War period is a curious reflection. 

He is perhaps also, for similar reasons, something of an enfant 
terrible in the field of art. The Voices of Silence and The Metamor- 
phosis of the Gods are immensely suggestive works which contain 
some brilliant formal analyses, but in the end Malraux is hardly con- 
vincing in his attempt to establish Art as a transcendence—as a 
‘fraternity of masterpieces’ constituting an ‘anti-destiny’. If he 
appears to be partially successful in asserting the freedom of the 
artist from Marxian and Freudian determinisms, he scarcely thereby 
strengthens his case against Spengler. Essentially, he puts up the 
‘Imaginary Museum’ itself—the fact that we now through repro- 
duction possess the artistic heritage of the planet, that from this rich 
confrontation of old and new fresh values emerge, that the Museum 
is alive with the constant, evolving dialogue of these ‘voices of 
silence’, that this transcendent, dialectical metamorphosis is an 
eternity of a kind. But his Romantic subjectivism would seem once 
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‘more to play him false. Is not this eternity of flux a betrayal of the 


original artist? Again, if Malraux wrests from their cultural context 


| all the works of the past in the name of the autonomy of art, he is 


in fact evaluating them selectively in terms of response to our own 
agnostic ‘culture of interrogation’—which is a historical, not an 
artistic phenomenon. Ironically, his anti-historical aesthetic would 
seem to be based on a narrow historical instrumentalism. History, 
once again, can not so easily be put in parenthesis. 

If the Malraux who again became a government minister in 1958 
appeared to lapse once more, in introducing a structural reform of 
the National Theatre, into the old language of cultural Messianism, 
it must be said that there is also, in Malraux, the realist who knows 
that the essential task of the ‘provisional consular régime’ is to end 
the war in Algeria, and that the creation of cultural centres neces- 
sarily takes second place. And if the whole legend surrounding this 
man is something of a nuisance in the end, it is because it obscures 
his real achievement as a novelist. The thinker may give strange 
answers, but the novelist has posed the questions—the ‘tragic 
humanism’ may be a Romantic and literary conception, the struggle 


‘with Spengler may be marginal, but Destiny has its own powerful 


poetry. In projecting his own drama upon the world, Malraux has 
contrived to confront several generations with some of the major 
moral and psychological choices of the time. ‘The only way,’ he has 
written, ‘in which the mind can escape the absurd, is by giving it 
form and expression, by involving the whole world in it.’ That— 
with great courage, great talent and a certain moving will to 
humanity — Malraux has done. 
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ntil fifteen years ago modern Greek poetry was almost un- 
known, except to a few connoisseurs who, like E. M. Forster, 
had met Kavafis in Alexandria. Seferis and Elytis were not 
even names and Sikelianos is still not much more. It was thanks to 
the enthusiasm of John Lehmann in New Writing and Orpheus 
during and immediately after the war and Cyril Connolly in Horizon 
that some interest was aroused. The publication of Seferis’s poems, 
King of Asine, 1946, also by John Lehmann, John Mavrogordato’s The 
Poems of Kavafis (Hogarth Press), the announced new translation of 
Seferis by Rex Warner,’ and this volume by Sherrard and Keely,’ com- 
plete the bibliography. In reality not much has been done, mainly 
because of the scarcity of good translations. The great contribution 
of this present volume is to reproduce almost accurately and with 
great feeling the poems of Kavafis and Sikelianos, so different from 
one another and hard to transpose. This is not only a feat, but also 
something beyond the technical matter, a ‘rencontre’, a way of 
thinking that has coincided and found its language. It is a good thing 
that Mr Sherrard’s translation of Kavafis is now published, not be- 
cause Professor Mavrogordato’s translation is inadequate, but be- 
cause a foreign poet always gains by being known through many 
versions, one of which might achieve the fusion of two perfectly 
matched poetic sensibilities. Sikelianos also deserves a volume on 
his own and judging by the success of the present translation, it 
should be done by Mr Sherrard. 
Sherrard’s rendering of the famous ‘ironic style’ of Kavafis is a 
great success. This style is made up of a mixture of colloquial 
Greek and of pompous official language, formal expressions such 


‘This volume (The Bodley Head. 16s.) was reviewed by Mr Alan Ross in his 
Foreword to the November number. 


* Six Poets of Modern Greece: Translation and Introduction by Philip Sherrard 
and Edmund Keely. (Thames & Hudson.) 
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as those used in Court Procedure or the House of Commons. Kavafis’s 
home-made version of it ‘gives off’ the very sound, the quality of his 
_ poetic feeling. In Greece today to be a poet, poietes, is to create 
one’s own language out of the schizophrenic confusion of two con- 
flicting forms whose battle for supremacy (including, I do not 
exaggerate, bloodshed) began in the nineteenth century and has not 
yet been decided in this second half of the twentieth century. The 
genius of Kavafis managed somehow to benefit by this incongruous 
_ situation by building on it his highly remarkable and personal idiom. 
For the translator’s benefit, I have to remark that more care should 
‘be taken to understand his ambiguous endings. For instance in his 
poem, Outskirts of Antioch, the last line has been translated ‘The 
essential thing was that he exploded’. This should have been trans- 
lated “What matters is that he was exasperated’, since Kavafis is 
_ referring in the text to Julian’s impotent rage, his spite against 
Christians, and not his outbreak of temper. A similar misunder- 
standing occurs in the poem Philehellene. The last line has been 
rendered, ‘Thus we are not, I trust, un-hellenic.’ This should be ‘The 
fact is, we are not, | trust, un-hellenised.’ The complex of the bar- 
barians towards the Greeks not being national but cultural, they 
pride themselves on a smattering of Greek and not on the fact that 
they are Greeks too; their Greek schooling and knowledge of the 
language is what matters to them, as a Persian diplomat today would 
know French. For the poem Barbarians | prefer the ending, ‘these 
people were some kind of a solution’ instead of the flatter, ‘these 
people were a kind of solution’. The emphasis on the ‘some kind of’ 
in the text, is not, I believe, fortuitous and the poet meant to give 
this rather sardonic tone, in order to make the absurdity and deca- 
dence of those ‘waiting’ more apparent. Kavafis’s endings ‘make’ 
the poem and are calculated to have the same effect as the end of 
shaggy dog stories, to create a void in which the meaning of the 
whole poem is released (in this case, as in most, the irony of the 
situation). For example, in the perfect version of An Exiled Byzan- 
tine Nobleman Versifying 
and to compose correct iambics 
such as—if you will allow me to say so— the learned 
at Constantinople do not know how to compose. 
This correctness is, probably, the cause of their reproach. 
The Kavafic cattyness, his digs and voluntary quirks, long inter- 
polations, inverted formulas of speech, oddness, all these are very 
well given for the first time in an English version. From the eccen- 
tricity of Kavafis, to the richness and flexibility of Sikelianos, the 
ripe fruit of lyrical and metaphysical poetry, is a far cry. Yet the 
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translator has managed to adapt his language to Sikelianos'’s different . 
and high tone, in such a way that we feel almost as if the poem in | 
Greek had really been also written in English. Sikelianos, endowed | 


by the peasant muses*with the supreme gift of language, also com- 


Al 


mands a vocabulary not limited to that of the popular ballads. He 


frequently uses philosophic and mystic terms, some very archaic, _ 


incorporating them into his poetry with magic skill. In this respect 
Sikelianos owes much to a strange mystic writer of the début du 
siecle, Spilios Pasayannis, whose short story, Petrakas, on the death 
of a young Maniote herdsman on the Taygetus after a bullfight, 
finally breaks into the most extraordinary and beautiful laments in 
octosyllabic verse. A future anthology of Greek poetry should in- 
clude Petrakas. 

Elytis, like Dylan Thomas in English, has reclaimed much for- 
bidden territory for poetry, using words in unusual places and with 
unusual meanings: he has made both the demotic and purist vocabu- 
lary give of their best, as in a poem named Orion, not yet translated, 
in which neoplatonic terms are given lyrical connotations and vice 
versa. This philosophic tendency, also apparent in The Hourglass of 
the Unknown, a long surrealist poem littered with presocratic- 
sounding maxims, becomes realized in his last major work, the 
Axion Esti—Dignum Est, ‘Is Worthy’ a title impossible to trans- 
late. This poem outward following in its form the many variations 
in prose and verse of a Byzantine Liturgy, contains moral, meta- 
physical and lyrical criticism of situations and events in Greece 
during the last twenty years. In these the poet is the principal actor, 
and sufferer, maintaining this perpetual dialogue with the forces 
of evil around him, and calling up by incantation beauty, hope, free- 
dom, wisdom, love, to oppose hatred, injustice, wrongdoing, ar- 
rogance, infatuation, sterility and treachery. Since the Elytis known 
as the purely lyrical and irresponsible poet of the Aegean has now 
produced a modern Divine Comedy, this poem has been received 
with shocked silence. It is a pity some part of Axion Esti was not 
included in this volume, though another recent work, Six and One 
Regrets for the Sky, is represented by two superbly translated poems, 
‘Beauty and the Illiterate’ and ‘Autopsy’, which foreshadow the 
new hieratic tone. 

The translations of Seferis on the whole seem adequate though I 
have some minor disagreements here and there. I do not like the 
title ‘Mythical Story’ for the ‘Mythistorema’. If a compound must be 
found, I would prefer ‘Myth-history’; otherwise why not leave the 
Greek with a note, as in Rex Warner’s version. A very difficult poem 
to translate, ‘The Last Stop’, is successfully achieved, and ‘Engomi’ is 
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a brilliant version of a beautiful poem. 

Since the authors of this anthology obviously limited their choice 
to six poets in order to give more space to those represented, I do 
not understand why so few poems of Gatsos and Antoniou were in- 
cluded. Both have been neglected to such a degree that the reader 
cannot have even a distant idea of what they are like. Antoniou it 
is true often evokes more evanescently the theme of parted friends 

and absence — but he is a fine poet, and the few poems in this volume 
do not give much idea of his profound philosophy of life, that of a 
Taoist or of a Buddhist, in which a flower plays as important a part 
as a human being, as in his extraordinary and beautiful long poem 
‘India’. The delicate Antoniou is not only insufficiently represented 
but also misrepresented in the preface by the statement that his 
poetry has ‘terms... ultimately less profound than those of Seferis’. 
The translation of what there is is, however, good. Not so with 
_ Gatsos. In his case no effort has really been made to resolve the prob- 
lem of the appropriate language in English, as with Kavafis and 
~ Sikelianos. This unsatisfactory version is also faulty in giving only 
two extracts from the poem ‘Amorgos’, which has little meaning 
taken in fragments. The passage in the ‘Grievers Courtyard’ which 
parodies Lautreamont’s Chant de Maldoror, and the gothic horror 
atmosphere inspired by Greek folk ballads, have been completely 
lost in free verse translation. A good form would have been the 
English ballad metre, as in the Demon Lover: 
O whaten—a mountain is yon she said 
So dreary with frost and snow 
O yon is the mountain of Hell he said 
Where you and I will go. 


But hold your tongue my dearest dear 
Let a’your follies a-be 

I’ll show you where the white lilies grow 
In the bottom of the sea. 

The literal translation has also largely failed in the two other 
pieces; in the poem ‘Death and the Knight’, for instance, why is 
Antares, a well known and very respectable star, referred to as the 
‘Red Star of Scorpio’? Why not ‘and the red star Antares singing of 
youth’ as in the text? The injustice done to both these poets must be 
made good one day. 
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A BuRNT-OuT Case by Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
Extreme technical proficiency is rare enough in the modern novel: 


why is it that when it does exist (as in the writing of Graham > 


Greene) we tend to take it for granted, or to give it a token, almost 
grudging admiration? The nearer that narrative technique approaches 
to perfection, the less obtrusive it should become, so that the story 
it tells, the message it conveys and the view of life it expresses 
emerge as it were naked, vulnerable in their clarity. The absence of 
ambiguities is an aid to criticism, and perhaps a temptation to 
criticism of an adverse kind. A serious novelist must form his own 
technique, and the more he writes the more obtrusive this grows— 
obtrusive in the sense that it is inevitably reminiscent of his earlier 
work. Thus, with a writer so consistent and so accomplished as Mr 
Greene, we find ourselves making two (possibly unfair) qualifica- 
tions: this is the same again, and it isn’t after all so very much. In 
his Entertainments the technique is allowed to be an end in itself, 
and we can happily enjoy the irony, the excitement and the fantasy 
that could be achieved in no other way; but in his serious novels we 
instinctively reject a great deal as ‘typically Greene’, reserving our 
admiration for those elements that are new in his work. 

A Burnt-Out Case is an elaborately plotted spiritual melodrama, 
executed with the economy of a master; it contains a great deal that 
is typically Greene. Marie Rycker, for instance, the child-woman, 
with her touchingly bourgeoise tastes and her prattle about her 
convent school, is a figure that Mr Greene has himself turned into 
a cliché. There was a time when his gauche schoolgirl heroines, 
pathetic in their ignorance of and pretentions to adult experience, 
struck a new note in eroticism and corresponded to a reality hitherto 
unobserved, but Marie remains a mechanical device, a functional 
necessity to the story. Then there is the seedy journalist. ‘There is a 
strong allurement in corruption and there was no doubt of Parkin- 
son’s: he carried it on the surface of his skin like phosphorus, im- 
possible to mistake.’ Here the writer gives the effect of imitating— 
ever parodying — himself. The background, a leper colony in the Bel- 
gian Congo, is established with all Mr Greene’s wizardry at evoking 
atmosphere; and yet we feel, irrationally, that we have been here 
before. It is with slight surprise that we realize that this is the first 
of his novels to be set in such a place; we have recognized, not the 
atmosphere of the leproserie, but the climate of Graham Greene’s 
world. 
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a Yet there is something new in A Burnt-Out Case—so new, and so 
important, that it establishes the novel among the author’s finest. 
This is the character of Querry, the burnt-out case of the title—a 
successful man who has come to the end of success, victim of a 
terrible attack of indifference. Mr Greene quotes from Dante: ‘I did 
not die, yet nothing of life remained.’ A sensualist for whom pleasure 
has gone stale, an artist for whom art has lost its meaning, he is an 
arresting and profoundly interesting creation. As it is Mr Greene who 
_has created him, it would be ridiculous to complain that he should 
exist in a Greene novel: but it is true that the rest of the book—the 
background, the plot, the other characters, the conversations — seem 
artificially constructed to form his frame. He fills the frame—he 
_ even dwarfs it, as technical brilliance is bound to be dwarfed by a 
touch of creative imagination. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


| 


-- IMPERIAL CAESAR by Rex Warner. (Collins. 18s.) 

Asa feat of sustained historical imagination Mr Rex Warner’s auto- 
biography of Julius Caesar is an astonishing achievement. We are to 
assume that it is the stormy night preceding the Ides of March. Cal- 
purnia is restless in her sleep. Caesar, in the long wakeful hours, con- 
siders all that has happened in his life. This is an artificial setting, 
since even Caesar could hardly have achieved, in the time at his dis- 
posal, so clear and coherent a vision of his past; and would even 
Caesar’s thoughts have coursed through his brain in such logical and 
well-ordered shape? Well, perhaps Caesar’s thoughts would have 
done so: Mr Warner’s rendering of him soon convinces us that they 
would. In fact, the formula justifies itself by its success. 

The reminiscent mood is now and again interrupted by the howl- 
ing of the wind, the crash of a falling ornament; now and again it is 
shot through with faint presages of doom — reasonably and easily set 
aside by Caesar. The setting and the manner establish a spell. So, one 
feels, it must have been; so Julius Caesar might have contemplated 
his past, as the sand ran out silently towards the conclusion that he 
did not fear, and did not, at that time, anticipate. 

The story of Julius Caesar, as Mr Warner wanted to tell it, could 
have been told in no other way. He wanted to see and to feel—and 
to make us see and feel— what it was to be a man of rare political 
genius (and political genius is perhaps the rarest of all kinds) in the 
disintegrating society of the Roman Republic. Situations must un- 
fold, men, motives and actions be seen exclusively as they would 
have appeared to Caesar. This was a wildly ambitious scheme, for 
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it is not, to say the least of it, an easy matter to write as though one 


possessed Caesar’s enormous variety of gifts, his intellect, his judge- 


ment, his knowledge in politics, in war and in the arts. Yet Mr War- — 


ner, tempering his knowledge of the sources with literary judgement, 
does convince us that this is how Caesar might have thought, and 
gradually as the spell deepens, that this is how Caesar must have 
thought. 

Style has a great deal to do with it. It is no criticism of Mr Warner's 
English to say that it often reads like a smooth and skilful transla- 
tion of Caesar’s direct, unadorned yet luminous Latin style. Oc- 
casionally, having myself small Latin and less Greek, I wondered if 
Mr Warner had indeed tried over some passages in a Latin pastiche 
of Caesar’s manner before putting them in to the English version. 

The first part, The Young Caesar, showed the development of the 
cool-headed, searingly intelligent, gifted young man. This, the 
second part, Imperial Caesar, is more exciting and must have been 
more taxing to Mr Warner’s remarkable powers of historical pro- 
jection. Here is the Caesar of the Gallic Wars, the brilliant general, 
the conqueror of Vercingetorix, the wary, yet swift and perceptive, 
statesman who overthrew Pompey; the clear-sighted man of vision 
who worked the revolution essential to transform and to preserve 
Rome. But Caesar was also the lover of Servilia and Cleopatra; the 
highly civilized intellectual who could enjoy the wit and literary 
criticism of Cicero, while deploring his lack of political insight; the 
judge of men who could value the nerve and daring of Mark 
Anthony, thought not his excesses, and could love the sweet nature 
and noble character of the young Brutus while wishing that he were 
rather less of a prig. 

Does Caesar in the end show his own face? Mr Warner allows 
him few moments of self-betrayal. Even in his private thoughts he is 
on guard—as he must have been —against the irrational in himself. 
Enlightened and cynical, he discusses why the people long to make 
gods of their heroes, but he likes the idea that he is himself descended 
from Venus, and one of the most memorable passages in the book 
describes his feelings on the plains of Troy, at the memory of the 
tragedy and heroism of the Trojan war. He can see the vanity of 
other men, Pompey for instance, as a dangerous weakness arising 
from lack of that self-knowledge which he has always cultivated. 
yap is not vain, but serenely confident in knowledge of him- 
self. 

This book is a novel, not a history, and it is ultimately as a novel 
that it succeeds: as a study of a human being of extraordinary abili- 
ties and character. At the end of it the reader has not merely acquired 
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"a greater stock of knowledge, though he may well have done that 
also, but has learnt through this long imaginary voyage through the 
_ mind of Caesar, greater wisdom about the nature of man. 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


A BUNDLE OF SENSATIONS by Goronwy Rees. (Chatto & Windus. 21s.) 


_ Mr Rees begins this collection of autobiographical sketches by 
asserting that he has no ‘personality’, and expresses his envy of those 
writers who are able to record the development of their own charac- 
ters and ‘accurately assign to nature and nurture their exact part in 
the process’. I think that what Mr Rees is really getting at is that 
most autobiographies are, to a greater or lesser extent, falsified: the 
writer is apt to select various aspects of his personal experience and 
dovetail them together in the manner of a collage, thus producing a 
self-portrait which is both coherent and flattering. Austerely reject- 
ing such methods, Mr Rees is content to describe some half-dozen or 

= so episodes from his career, for the most part so disconnected one 
with another that he seems to be dealing not with one but several 
quite distinct people, each of whom is conditioned by the events in 
which he is involved. The effect of depersonalization at which he 
aims is further emphasized by his detached, camera-eye style of 
narration, which sometimes recalls that of Isherwood; yet, as with 
Isherwood—and for all Mr Rees’s attempts at self-effacement—a 
personality does emerge, and an agreeable and interesting one. 

Mr Rees was the son of a Welsh Nonconformist minister at 
Aberystwyth, and the first episode in this book is a sketch of his 
childhood in what he describes as ‘a theocratic society, ruled by 
priests and elders’. We next meet Mr Rees as an undergraduate at 
Oxford, where he has become obsessed (as did so many writers of 
the thirties) with the idea of Weimar Germany, and longs to live, 
like Herr Issyvoo, in a slum in the Hallesches Tor. He does succeed 
in getting a job in Germany, but hardly the sort he was looking for: 
he is engaged as tutor to the son of a Junker baron in Silesia. The 
account of his time in Germany is most interesting and, incidentally, 
very funny. A young pink liberal, primed with Keynes’s Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, he is both shocked and (reluctantly) 
attracted by his hosts and their way of life, all so different from the 
Germany which he had expected. (‘It seemed to me at that time,’ he 
says, speaking of his earlier preconceptions, ‘that the entire popula- 
tion of Germany consisted of left-wing politicians or artists of some 
kind’ —a mistake which, one seems to remember, was not peculiar 
to Mr Rees.) 
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Next we switch to the army: Mr Rees, by then a Fellow of All 


j 
\] 


Souls’, joined the Territorials in 1939, an action which had for him — 


‘the kind of attraction, criminal and seductive’, of Gide’s acte 
gratuit, a feeling which anyone old enough to remember those days 


will quite understand; for to join the army then was quite enough — 


to brand one, in left-wing circles, as a ‘fascist’. Mr Rees’s account 
of his enlistment and his early days as a soldier is for me the best 
thing in the book: I don’t think I have ever read a better description 
of that euphoria engendered by sheer irresponsibility which for cer- 
tain kinds of person can make army life so satisfying an experience. 
Mr Rees, rather to his own surprise, fell heavily for the army 
mystique, and anyone who has done the same will recognize how 
beautifully and how accurately he describes the process. There are, 
incidentally, several excellent portraits of his fellow-soldiers, the 
most memorable of which is that of Whitey, the delightful ex-boxer, 
with his old-soldier’s talent for scrounging and making himself 
comfortable. 

Poor Whitey disappears at last into the glasshouse, and out of Mr 
Rees’s ken; Mr Rees himself is wafted to higher spheres, and becomes 
a liaison officer on the staff of a general called Montgomery, of 
whom he had then scarcely heard, but for whom he soon develops 
a passionate hero-worship. The sketch of Monty is admirably done, 
and Mr Rees manages to convey not only his immense (if somewhat 
austere) charm but a sense of his greatness as a man and a soldier. 
An account of the abortive Dieppe raid follows (on the day before 
his departure, Mr Rees nostalgically looks at Sickert's pictures of the 
town), and other episodes of his military career, including a sojourn 
in post-war Germany. The final section deals with a spell in hospital 
after a nearly fatal accident, and here again, as in the earlier army 
chapters, Mr Rees displays his special talent for describing male 
communal life at close-quarters. 

In his foreword Mr Rees quotes what he calls the ‘astonishing’ 
words of T. H. Green, referring to the human personality as some- 
thing which ‘is eternal, is self-determined, and which thinks’. Mr 
Rees may modestly disclaim such a diagnosis as applied to himself, 
but one would guess that his own character is more ‘self-determined’ 
than most people’s, and certainly he is a creature which thinks. He 
also, incidentally, writes extremely well, and this is a very good 
book, though one wishes it were less scrappy, and one regrets the 
gaps: when and in what circumstances, for instance, did he become 
a Fellow of All Souls’? What of his schooldays? One can only hope 
that he will gather together a second, complementary bundle of 
sensations as soon as possible. JOCELYN BROOKE 
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THE MANSION by William Faulkner. (Chatto & Windus. 21s. ) 


| THE LAST OF THE Just by André Schwarz-Bart. (Secker & Warburg. 


21s.) 
Davip AT Noon by Mario Prodan. (Hutchinson. 153s.) 


__ A TREASONABLE GROWTH by Ronald Blythe. (Macgibbon & Kee. 18s. ) 


THE Ha-Ha by Jennifer Dawson. (Anthony Blond. 15s.) 


The word ‘saga’ has been much misused, but Faulkner’s work has 
many truly saga-like features. It isn’t merely that so many of his 
characters have first names like Tug and Skeets, Eula, Hoake and 
Q’Milla, which remind one vaguely of Gjolp or Téfa or Ulf the Un- 
washed. There is usually at least one death by murder, the theme of 


_ revenge is strong and, as in the Icelandic Sagas, the disaster is due 


not so much to some flaw in the hero’s character (which is the basis 


of tragedy), as to the simple fact that the hero is uncompromising. 


Of course, Faulkner’s heroes are not men of unusual physical, in- 
tellectual or spiritual powers, on the contrary, they are either 
shabbily ruthless, like Flem Snopes in The Mansion (the last of a 
trilogy), or simple-minded, like his kinsman Mink Snopes, driven to 
murder Houston, one of them, the bullies, over a miserable affair of 
a cow that he has allowed to feed all winter on Houston’s land and 
be served by Houston’s bull; expecting Flem to save him from the 
law; preparing his revenge on Flem throughout his twenty, then 
(thanks to Flem) thirty-eight years of State Penitentiary; and, finally, 
emerging to kill Flem, simply, disappointingly, unaware of being a 
tool in the plans of Flem’s enigmatic so-called daughter Linda. The 
ending is melancholy rather than heroic, but there is a heroic dimen- 
sion about Mink’s single-mindedness as he picks cotton for the State 
without even counting off the years or days. 

Kinship entangled with revenge is the essence of the Sagas, but 
also, more often than not, two other elements, the soil or farmstead, 
and the law. Sometimes, as in Hrafnkelssaga, one side wins his case 
at the ‘Thing’ simply by getting there first with his kinsmen and 
cronies, riding night and day across half the country. So in The 
Mansion we have the corrupt lawyers, the J.P. with his hands tied, 
the intimidated constable. Again, in the Sagas, character was con- 
veyed dramatically, without the aid of analysis, yet with a definitely 
implied evaluation of conduct that was aesthetic rather than moral. 
So in this final volume of the Snopes saga, there is a poetic justice in 
the behaviour of Mink Snopes that is quite above the ordinary laws 
of morality, just as there is a moral beauty in the behaviour of 
Linda, of Lawyer Stevens, even of Flem and Houston the bully. And, 
as in the Sagas, this aesthetic evaluation is partly achieved through 
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quiet humour. Nevertheless Faulkner is not immune to the chief 
weakness of the saga form, namely the problem of how to sustain — 


the tone and interest through such a passage of time. Thirty-eight 


years don’t seem half as‘long to Mink Snopes as they do to the reader _ 


as he is taken through the various sub-strands and counter-strands, 
in and out of Jefferson, in and out of the Mansion, in and out of 
Reba’s whorehouse which, if I may so put it, bored the pants off me. 

The Last of the Just is the very opposite to a saga, though it covers 
a much longer period of time, nine centuries to be precise, very fast 
first, through many generations of anti-Jewish persecution, then 
very slowly as it comes to the last three generations of Levys, and 
grinding to its ghastly stop in a German gas-chamber. Nothing could 
be less Nordic, more oriental, more tragic in the truest sense. It has 
all the best Jewish qualities: passion, warmth, pride, sensuality, 
humour, spirituality, ruthlessness and a stern moral sense; and some 
of the worst Jewish faults: righteousness, inflation (especially in the 
middle, the German part, where the over-writing is a great strain), 
and a sentimental mawkishness that tends alas to underline an 
element of moral blackmail that ought never to be felt. The most 
effective section of the book is, I think, the beginning, half-legendary 
in tone, based as it is on the style of chronicles and family tales. The 
miserable back-list of Goncourt winners may well justify the pub- 
lishers’ claim that this is ‘perhaps the greatest novel yet to win the 
Prix Goncourt’, but prix or no prix, it is certainly a most unusual 
achievement. 

Mr Prodan’s second novel is a great contrast: Susan and her aunt 
Harriet arrive in an Italian village where David, Harriet’s son, lived, 
loved and was killed in battle. With a few swift, economic strokes 
Mr Prodan brings the whole episode to life, skilfully interplaying 
the past as reconstructed by Susan from David's letters, with the 
present as she sees it, sleeping in Gabriella’s bed, meeting Gabriella’s 
father, seeing Gigi, Anna and the others. At times one feels it would 
merely make one of those charming Italian films on war and peace 
and the Latin way of life, with a charming tousled urchin and a 
charming wise old man, but it does imperceptibly move into a more 
intense view of love and death and the meaning of heroism, and all 
most delicately done. 

A Treasonable Growth, on the other hand, hardly comes to life 
at all, at least not for 150 pages, and then only at a very low voltage. 
The setting is just before the war, the theme is of the old battening 
on the young and sucking the life from them—Mrs Crawford on 
her daughter Mary, the writer Sir Paul Abbott and his aged aunt 
Freda Bellingham on the teacher Richard Brand—until the war for- 
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tunately bursts in on all of them. There is plenty of acute observa- 
tion, but not enough selection from all the detailed triteness of what 
people say and do to produce more than a dead photograph. 

1 suppose we all have our pet bits of redundant knowledge to 
which we respond rather personally when we find them used in 
novels. I was delighted with Miss Dawson’s heroine, who read Anglo- 
Saxon at Somerville College, Oxford, and became specially in- 
‘terested in the Ormulum, for poor Josephine is in a mental home, 
which did not surprise me in the least, though she says it’s on 
account of the animals, ‘the even-toed ungulates marching through 
the waste, and files of armadilloes with scaly shells, and hosts of big 
black fillies’. And the laughter she can’t control when she thinks of 
them. Miss Dawson has a nice light touch, and although the novel 
spoils a bit (to my mind) into interior schizologue when poor Jose- 
phine gets worse after a love affair with a callous male patient whom 
she meets in a field called the ha-ha, the philosophic currents (reality, 

_ €tc) beneath her light touch lift this well above the glut of promising 
first novels. But I still think it was all the fault of Orm’s paranoid 
_ spelling, you know, the hha-hha. 

CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


THE Cotossus by Sylvia Plath. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Country MATTERS by Oliver Bernard. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 

NEw Poems 1960 edited by Anthony Cronin, Jon Silkin and Terence 
Tiller. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 

POEMS 1955-1959 by Boris Pasternak translated by Michael Harari. 
(Collins & Harvill Press. 215.) 

COLLECTED POEMS 1929-1959 by James Reeves. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

SELECTED Poems by John Peale Bishop. (Chatto. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss Plath is a young American poet who was at Cambridge and is 
married to a Yorkshireman, and English subjects—Grantchester, 
Hardcastle Crags— fit as naturally into her verse as American ones. 
But her sensibility is wholly transatlantic—her sensibility and poise, 
and the cool connoisseur’s acceptance of experience which never- 
theless does not preclude a tenderness of feeling that in a lesser poet 
might become sentimental: 

Soft fists insist on 

Heaving the needles, 

The leafy bedding, 


Even the paving. 
Our hammers, our rams, 
Earless and eyeless, 
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Perfectly voiceless, 
Widen the crannies, 
Shoulder through holes . . . 
i (‘Mushrooms’) 

The language of this poetry is unusual but not eccentric, with al 
great gift for the right epithet, the metaphoric noun. The following; 
examples come from an excellent poem called ‘The Ghost’s Leave- - 
taking’: ‘surphurous dreamscapes’, ‘meat-and-potato thoughts’, 
‘rocky gizzard of the earth’, ‘crisp cusp’ (of the moon). Miss Plath’s 
descriptive power is brilliant, too. But the strongest impression these : 
poems leave is of cleverness, a quality that I for one admire in-- 
ordinately, and which gives the book its extraordinary enjoyable- » 
ness. And yet it is this aspect of the verse that prompts a slight un- . 
ease. How excited we would be about Miss Plath if we—and she— 
had never read Mr Ransom and Miss Moore. Or if she were 23 and 
not 28. No experience seems, as yet, to have drawn out other than 
this controlled and rather ventriloquial voice: too many poems) 
have no other point than their own skill. For all the strangeness and 
power, the book exudes taste—taste in the tradition that puts a 
good poet in an academic sinecure. 

Perhaps these are too cautious reservations. Certainly even when 
one is not enamoured of Miss Plath’s subject or approach one must > 
admire the choice of metre, the stanza organization, the complex 
but beautifully clear syntax. Even her half rhymes grow on one and 
she makes one see that full rhymes would not do for her. And 
though the themes of these poems are the traditional deep ones of 
poetry — time, death and the curiousness of the physical world—the 
poet is always well in control. Possibly too well. If Miss Plath can 
let things slip a bit without gushing her next book may remove all 
one’s doubts. 

Mr Bernard's is also a first book, though only a selection from his 
work since 1943 (he was born in 1925). It gives glimpses of a lyrical 
talent and a power of mythologizing the poet’s ordinary life, but 
these things are usually drowned in a booksy wetness. Mr Bernard 
has the twin qualities of the formidably bad poet—a suburban or 
provincial scale of values and a knowingness about the avant-garde. 
Bathos is guaranteed. A poem called ‘Dancers’ ends: 

Music for them: but I who cannot tell 
In words what music says, sing them a white 
Blindness of watching, say I wish them well. 
And this is the climax of the title poem (Mr Bernard often abandons 
punctuation and the upper case): 
she came late that night half scared 
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hot and cold and so was I 

we were the babes made the wood blush 
the beechnuts fell like stars the sky 
went pale the cattle breathed we clung 


and performed acts of love enough 
to make at least one dark-eyed child 
but we knew what to do or did 

2 you think we wouldn’t... 

_I would not expose Mr Bernard’s shame had he not published in 
several respectable periodicals and, I suppose, the possibility of 
some respectable reviews. One place he appeared in was New Poems 
1956 and he might well have appeared in New Poems 1960 for this 
is a far too slackly edited issue of what on the whole is a useful and 
valuable series. The committee method of choice, beloved of the 
-modern patron, has here operated, as it often does, to admit the 

stale, the amateur, the dead. The committee virtues of goodwill, 
“compromise and fairdealing simply do not work in the arts. How 
silly to have unrepresentative poems by Americans. How frustrating 
for the man who has paid his sixteen shillings to find many poems 
that have appeared in other anthologies and the poets’ own collec- 
tions. How sad to see space wasted on work as journeyman and, 
indeed, illiterate as: = 

In Fellside woods on summer nights 
With whoever took my fancy, twice as 
Strong and straight as a young oak 

I spread her on the grass. 


And: 
The viruses have hold; 
I would be better love, 
But I have cold. 

And: 


. . . O lovely the speed, the clanging and ringing and 
So to have driven one dancing or ruddy-faced wild with 
excitement}... 

There are some accomplished poems—by Mr Hamburger, Mr 
Hewitt and Mr Hughes among others— but they struggle in vain. 

In the Pasternak book the Russian is printed opposite the transla- 
tion, and even one ignorant, as I am, of the mere alphabet can see 
the far greater technical complexity of the original. Nor is Mr Harari 
guiltless of quite a bit of translators’ English—that compulsive in- 
vention of substantives and theoretical use of tenses. And yet he 
succeeds in giving us versions that convince us that we are reading 
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a profound and original poet. ‘Eve’, ‘After the Interval’ and “Unique | 
Days’ are particularly felicitous. Pasternak has an occasional striking . 
trope (e.g. ‘the lampshade’s fiery skin’), but these lyrics obviously 
depend mainly for their effect on accurate and imaginative descrip- 
tion, highly organized stanzas, hints of a personal myth, and—not 
obviously, but as explained by Mr Harari in his prefatory note—an | 
unliterary style. How daunting, then, the translator’s task and how 
much we are in Mr Harari’s debt. Many phrases vividly illuminate 
Pasternak’s situation—our situation—and in no easy or received 
fashion. ‘Censor what the world reads/Not of your books, but you’, 
he says, and again: ‘It’s not the earthquake that controls/The advent 
of a different life,/But storms of generosity.’ Reading this book 
must make us try to renew our conception of the true poet’s task: 
‘Grinding an age/To a heap of compost’ is Pasternak’s own remark- 
able image. 

In the Introduction to his Collected Poems, Mr Reeves makes the 
strikingly modest statement that in his case ‘a chronological order 
does not . . . indicate a line of development either in technique or 
in thought.’ And it is true that the earliest poems here, written under 
the non-deleterious influence of Mr Graves, stand up extremely well 
to the passage of nearly twenty-five years, while the latest, though 
surer and more individual, still have the recognizable control, and 
often the anecdotal form, of the Master. There is, of course, room 
for Mr Reeves in this idiom as there was room for Norman Cameron, 
and the limitations of his manner do not imply any hampering con- 
striction in feeling and range, though he makes concessions to con- 
ventional literariness which would be hard to find in either Mr 
Graves or Cameron. Three of the collections from which this volume 
is drawn are out of print and it is therefore no mere gesture to Mr 
Reeves’s age and reputation. 

A collection by John Peale Bishop, the American poet who died 
in 1944, has never before appeared in this country, and the present 
generous selection, excellently introduced by Mr Allen Tate, is very 
welcome. It shows Bishop as a more various poet than one had 
imagined from his appearances in anthologies. For my taste, Bishop 
at his most serious is too conscientiously trying to create ‘great’ 
poems, and the result is sometimes, for all the richness of language 
and allusion, thin and a trifle spurious. He cannot bear comparison 
with Mr Tate whom in this manner he somewhat resembles. But this 
is an interesting and timely publishing enterprise and should be 
supported. 


ROY FULLER 
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SWINBURNE. A selection compiled and with an introduction by Dame 
__ Edith Sitwell. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s.) 

Probably few people read much Swinburne now. Yet fifty years ago 
his influence was considerable and his reputation legendary, as wit- 
ness Gilbert Murray’s translations of Greek tragedy and Max Beer- 
bohm’s essay ‘No. 2 The Pines’. This new selection gives us the 
chance of looking at him again, and we ought to take it, for no one 
who makes any claim to an interest in English poetry can simply 
write Swinburne off. Mr Eliot, in a brilliant essay written forty 
years ago, virtually puts him in a class by himself. Conceding that 
he should be read in selections, he argues that in his poetry objects 
and emotions simply don’t exist, and that his meaning is merely 
‘the hallucination of meaning’. He created instead a world of pure 
words, and only words—but a world which was genuine, unique 

and indestructible. 

_ Swinburne takes very simple objects and emotions (the sea, the 
_desire to lose one’s identity, the ewige weiblich, sadness), very broad 
“concepts (time, decay, rapture), and enlarges them by, as it were, 
pumping them up with a magic bicycle pump which puts in, not 
just (hot) air, but a flow of very remarkable verbal harmonics. 
Though often rhapsodical, rhetorical and repetitive, his work is, as 
Mr Eliot says, unlike anything else in our literature. We vaguely 
think he had imitators, but in fact he has none (only parodists, often 
the fate of the unique). Other late Victorians lack both the superb 
assurance and simplicity of his ideas and the superb panache of his 
technique. They try to mean more but end up by saying less, des- 
cribing muddled ideas, phoney emotions, dimly apprehended ob- 
jects. Swinburne at his best (you have to keep on stressing this) is 
more powerful and more satisfying than it is now fashionable to 
admit. At the same time, he is less interesting than either Tennyson 
or Browning: their work has more variety than his, their language 
more subtlety, their effects when added up are more exciting, they 
lead further, they reconcile the grand sweep with a capacity for 
exact and complex detail. 

Quot homines, tot anthologiae, so it’s a waste of time wishing 
this one different. All the same, I was sorry to find neither ‘A For- 
saken Garden’ nor ‘The Garden of Proserpine’. And | think ‘Hertha’ 
and the ‘Hymn of Man’ might have been included as examples of 
Swinburne ‘thinking’. Dame Edith also omits ‘Dolores’, which she 
calls a ‘poetic fall from grace’: it is of course astonishingly bad, and 
does its author no credit, but it exemplifies a significant side of his 
work and can also be read as one of the best comic poems of the 


nineteenth century. 
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Dame Edith prefaces her selection with an introductory essay ; 
which only she could have written. She can’t resist her usual dig at" 
the ‘Movement’, but.she also throws off, effortlessly, one or two | 
impeccable pieces of practical criticism such as the ignorant assume 
her to be incapable of, as when she says of ‘snowdrops that plead 
for pardon’ ‘Pardon from whom? and for what?’ (Mr Eliot also | 
singled out these snowdrops as examples of Swinburnian objects- 
that-were-never-really-there.) Her essay shows its author’s wide 
knowledge of poetry, philosophy and criticism, and no one can be 
anything but the richer for reading it. She agrees that Swinburne’s 
poetry reaches towards ‘the ideal of isolating poetry from every 
essence but itself’. She points out that it is generated from rhythm 
and often dominated by rhyme: the latter can be dangerous but is 
sometimes, as in ‘Faustine’, effective. She analyses in authoritative 
detail the way in which Swinburne gets his peculiar effects by 
alliteration and combinations of certain vowels and consonants. She 
says less about his habits of piling up adjectives and inverting word- 
order, a Latin trick which he does not bring off as Milton does. 

For always thee the fervid languid glories 
Allured of heavier suns in mightier skies. 
Yet periodically, Swinburne succeeds in controlling simultaneously, 
and fusing into a single whole, the natural order and rhythm of 
English, irresistibly flowing and emotionally sustained over long 
‘periods’, his own elaborate stanza-pattern, and his extraordinarily 
telling mastery of cadenza. This last chorus of ‘Erechtheus’ is a good 
example: 
From the depth of the springs of my spirit a 
fountain is poured of thanksgiving, 
My country, my mother, for thee, 
That thy dead for their death shall have life 
in thy sight and a name everliving 
At heart of thy people to be 
In the darkness of change on the waters of time 
they shall turn from afar 
To the beam of this dawn for a beacon, 
the light of these pyres for a star. 
They shall see thee who love and take comfort, 
who hate thee shall see and take warning, 
Our mother that makest us free; 
And the sons of thine earth shall have help of the 
waves that made war on their morning, 
And friendship and fame of the sea. 
Dame Edith also ventures a historical argument which I am not too 
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happy about. She says (if I have understood her) that when Swin- 
burne’s poems first appeared (in the 1860s) they were not apprecia- 
ted because people were insensitive to sound, toil-stricken and 
deafened by the cacophonies of Burns and the trivialities of Austin 
Dobson. Admittedly the golden age of the Romantics was long past; 
admittedly Tennyson, whom Dame Edith doesn’t mention, had met 
with early critical hostility, but ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘Maud’, both 
‘products of the 1850s, contain lyrics of a beauty and passion which 
are anything but workaday, and were popular successes. 
Nevertheless Swinburne did do something new, he obeyed the first 
poetic commandment ‘Astonish us!’ He seemed to have no develop- 
ment, no doubts, but sprang fully armed into poetry. His language 
‘has the purity of the incantatory and the inorganic. He is out of 
fashion now perhaps partly because, as Dame Edith says, we are in- 
sensitive to sound (another rhapsodist, Dylan Thomas, is-also in 
eclipse) and partly, I think, because we lack the confidence to make 
_grand generalizations. We have tried to break life down into precise, 
~ departmental fragments. We are concerned with the exact communi- 
cation of particular ideas and emotions, the presentation of specific 
phenomena. Possibly we resent the very perfection and impregna- 
bility of Swinburne’s expanding verbal universe. We may also resent, 
but should perhaps rather envy, his power to turn vague, trite or 
tautological statements into unforgettable verse: verse which is com- 
fortingly euphoric as well as euphonious, exhilarating as a great 


storm when you are sitting by the fire. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


Totstoy oR Dostoevsky. An Essay in Contrast by George Steiner. 
(Faber & Faber. Zos.) 
Toistoy by Theodore Redpath. (Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought series.) (Bowes & Bowes. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr Steiner drives right at the heart of his subject. All the questions 
he asks are important ones, and often their reverberations extend 
outside literature, though they are never irrelevant to it. He has 
read widely and sets his master-novelists against a political, social 
and literary chart, unrolled from Russia to America. We are made 
to consider, at intervals, such large matters as the dilemma of 
nineteenth-century realism, choked with fact and cut off from the 
world of epic and tragedy; the likenesses between Russia and 
America which enabled their great novelists to nourish myths, and 
attain ‘spheres of compassion and ferocity denied to a Balzac or a 
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Dickens’; the passage of the ‘Gothic’ vision from Udolpho to Lenin- - 
grad, and the living tradition of Orthodox and Messianic thought in. 


Russia which provided a climate for Dostoevsky. Most of the time, 


however, we are occupied with the art on which all these impinged, 
with masterpieces at their deepest levels and in their finer mani- 
festations. Mr Steiner inquires what happens to metaphysics when 
they reach literature. To inspect an author’s technique may be to” 


approach his religion; even his characteristic defects may corres- 
pond to a confused area in his metaphysics. 

The title records a contrast so radical that, according to Berdiaev, 
in answering the query ‘Tolstoy or Dostoevsky?’ a man classifies 
himself and reveals his true nature. At any point before the final 
decision, however, it is surely possible to find one’s taste and tem- 
perament on one side and one’s convictions on the other? Mr Steiner 
keeps his own predilection as close as possible. His sympathy or, to 
use his own word, love, is the medium in which his book has been 
conceived and written. At the end he draws up a list of the opposi- 
tions between the two writers whom he has explored. It is too long 
to quote entire, but even a partial quotation will give a suggestion 
of the rich contents of his study. 

Tolstoy, the foremost heir to the traditions of the epic; Dostoev- 
sky, one of the major dramatic tempers after Shakespeare; Tol- 
stoy, the mind intoxicated with reason and fact; Dostoevsky, 
the contemner of rationalism, the great lover of paradox; Tolstoy, 
the poet of the land . . . Dostoevsky . . . the master-builder of the 
modern metropolis in the province of language; Tolstoy, thirst- 
ing for the truth . . . Dostoevsky . . . suspicious of total under- 
standing and on the side of mystery; Tolstoy, ‘keeping at all times’, 
in Coleridge’s phrase, ‘in the high-road of life’; Dostoevsky, 
advancing into the labyrinth of the unnatural; Tolstoy . . . evoking 
the realness . . . of concrete experience; Dostoevsky, always on 
the edge of the hallucinatory, of the spectral. 

To this we may add that the ‘neighbouring planets’ were ‘perturbed 
by each other's orbit.’ Very guardedly, Mr Steiner proposes to read 
the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov as an 
allegory of the confrontation between Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. The 
Grand Inquisitor’s autocratic love of humanity, prepared to limit 
man’s freedom in man’s own interest, his arrogant reason, design- 
ing a ‘utopian kingdom in which God would be a rare and unwelcome 
guest’, his banishment of a Christ, who is ‘precisely that enigmatic, 
paradoxical and transcendent personage whom Tolstoy sought to 
remove from the new Christianity’, suggest to Mr Steiner that ‘per- 
haps before Tolstoy himself; Dostoevsky obscurely made out where 
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Tolstoyan thought would lead’. Tolstoy, for his part, said he could 
not understand why Dostoevsky was so much read. ‘It is all painful 
and useless because all those Idiots, Adolescents, Raskolnikovs, and 
the rest of them, they are not real; it is all much simpler, more under- 
standable’. Yet one of the two books by his bedside in the stationer’s 
house at Astapovo is said to have been The Brothers Karamazov. The 
other was the Essais of Montaigne. ‘It would appear that he had 
chosen to die in the presence of his great antagonist and of a 
kindred spirit.’ 
_ Mr Steiner declares himself a practitioner of ‘the old criticism’, 
which is philosophic in range and temper, and regards literature as 
central to the play of historical and political energies. His business 
_ is ‘not to judge or to anatomize, but to mediate’. For this work the 
strict, detective processes and the technique of detachment, which 
are associated with ‘the new criticism’, are insufficient. It must arise 
from love and humility. Moreover, ‘much of great art exacts belief’, 
_.or exerts compulsions upon our minds to which we cannot respond 
~ on purely literary grounds. When he engages in formal analysis, 
as he does to very fine effect in elucidating the organic form of Anna 
Karenina, he reminds us that its value is ‘to provide the necessary 
approach to one of the most articulate and comprehensive doctrines 
of experience ever put forward by a single intellect’. He is diligent 
in assembling and interpreting evidence, but ready, when it fails, 
to venture a judgement on the basis of experience and intuition. It 
is refreshing to hear this voice. Mediation is the proper business 
of the teachers who confront the large and miscellaneous classes 
of our modern universities, and without it the most exquisite tech- 
niques are barren and dangerous. It is widely practised, and it is well 
that its importance should be pressed by a critic who is plainly not 
one of the old generation. 
There is, indeed, a youthful quality about this book, by which I 
do not in the least mean to suggest immaturity. The only word I 
can find is glory. The glad response to sublimity; the acceptance of 
the terrible in it; the ranging vision that notes a multitude of other 
‘planets’ in their surprising splendour—Dante, Michelangelo, 
Beethoven, Wagner, as well as the expected novelists—and plots 
their relations to the Russian masters; the sudden and venturesome 
juxtapositions—on p. 121 we jump from Tolstoy through Lear to 
Amphitryon; a sort of joy in the manifold capacities of the spirit of 
man, expressed in his art, which keeps the book moving with elation 
under its burden of exact knowledge —all these marks suggest that 
the author’s mind has not yet submitted to middle-age, whatever 
the date of his birth may be. The book is full of fine and detailed per- 
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ceptions, but it is full, too, of the sense of darkness and light, both — 
in their extremity blank to human eyeballs, accepted without reluc- — 
tance or defensive scaling-down; eagerly encountered, rather. It is 
an exhilarating book to read. What will Mr Steiner do next? i 

The difference of scale and intention between the two books in 
hand can be conveyed by calling one a very good book and the other _ 
a good little book. Dr Redpath’s Tolstoy appears in a series of Studies 
in Modern European Literature and Thought. It covers its ground in 
three chapters, beginning with an exposition of Tolstoy’s leading 
ideas — which Dr Redpath is no more willing than Mr Steiner, or the 
Orthodox Church, to reduce to psychological manifestations, — 
going on to a survey of his fiction, and finishing with a brief account 
of those facts of his life that are clearly relevant to his fiction and 
his ideas. The packed competence of the writing, and the applica- 
tion of secular common sense to Tolstoy’s apocalyptic conceptions, 
give the book a ‘dry’ timbre, but there is enough appreciative com- 
ment to start the reader exploring Tolstoy for himself. Dr Redpath, 
unlike Mr Steiner, is a Russian scholar, and his note on some of the 
recent Russian work on Tolstoy, as well as his select bibliography, 
will be found very valuable. 


J. M.-S. TOMPKINS 


~ A VICTORIAN PUBLISHER by Royal A. Gettmann. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 40s.) 
Pious echoes of the Victorian novel occur today from time to time: 
Sir Charles Snow’s chapter headings, for example, or the organized 
bulk of Anglo-Saxon Attitudes and The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot, but 
one takes this on the whole as a kind of scholarly pastiche, rather 
fun but not really essential to the books’ deeper purpose. An atmos- 
phere of dense character population, of interlocking lives calmly 
unfolded has about it nowadays a sense of the archaic. Life just 
isn’t like that any more even for those driven by ambition and/or 
imprisoned in a great organization. Professor Gettmann’s study of 
the papers that have survived from a Victorian publishing house 
that put out those thumping three-deckers by the dozen for years, 
the firm of Richard Bentley Limited, helps one marvellously to 
understand the pretty rigid set of conditions imposed on novelists 
who wanted to stand a fair chance of publication and profit. In its 
Way it was a little like Hollywood or writing for television today: 
the industry demands a certain form for the product, thus a play is 
something that lasts ninety minutes, and thus from about 1870, 
when the first Bentley started publishing to about 1895 three years 
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before the third sold out to Macmillan & Company, a novel was 
something that could if possible be serialized in parts, and be pub- 
lished in three volumes of 300 or more pages, and be sold for 31s. 6d. 
to the general public and shipped in quantities for a lesser sum to 
Mudie’s Library. 
This tale of commercial tyranny has been told several times be- 


_ fore, but Professor Gettmann’s book fills in the details with the 


_ scholarly scrupulousness that we have come to expect from the 
English Department of the University of Illinois (where most of the 
Bentley papers now are). Some people like Rhoda Broughton jibbed 
about having to bump out their material, as in the case of Not Wisely 
but too Well where she had not ‘the slightest intention of spoiling 


_ the story by padding it out to three volumes’. Not all novels, how- 


ever, were in fact published in three volumes, but in the end nearly 
everyone seems to have conformed, including the Broughton, until 
the system cracked in the 1890s with the young George Moore 
showing commendable independence of spirit. The death-blow came 
from none other than Arthur Mudie who, when he took over the 
business from his father told George Bentley in 1894: ‘With the one- 
volume novel I can satisfy my subscribers much better, can keep 
within my margin, and can give them which I am most anxious to 
do a far better supply of literature of all sorts.’ So that was that. 
Other aspects of Professor Gettmann’s study are much less well- 
known, and he really does break new ground, some of it quite in- 
teresting to the general reader who can take a dryish academic style. 
Payment—always a fascinating subject—figures largely, and we 
observe the rise of the royalty system and the decline of the 
iniquitous practice by which authors disposed of the whole of the 
copyright for in many cases a trifling sum. Reading for publishers 
became a paying (though not of course well-paid) profession and 
we hear something of those heroic, trenchant rejecters, Meredith at 
Chapman & Hall’s and Geraldine Jewsbury—a formidable figure— 
at Bentley’s. They sometimes had moral qualms about a work of 
merit, and the Professor has unearthed the fascinating story of how 
Gissing’s early novel Mrs Grundy’s Enemies was accepted for pub- 
lication by Bentley and then sent to a Balliol don to have the offen- 
sive stuff cut out of it and to be generally tidied up into a publish- 
able form. The don did his work most conscientiously, believing in 
the value of the novel, but then Bentley got cold feet about the book 
as a whole and never in fact published it; nor has it survived. 
ANTHONY CURTIS 
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EDWARD UPWARD, author of Journey to the Border and contributor to 
New Country, New Writing and Left Review, has published very little indeed 
since the thirties. He has only recently started writing again. He is a school- 
master, married, with children. 


MICHAEL LEVIEN was born in 1927 in India, was educated at Harrow and 
spent three and a half years in the Army. He lives now in London and is 
working on a novel as well as poetry. Two of his poems appeared in The Lon- 
don Magazine Vol. 6 No. 12. 


MARIO PICCHI was born at Livorno in 1927, of a Tuscan father and a Greek 
mother. He has lived in Rome since 1939. He has translated many stories and 
the novel Une Vie by de Maupassant. His own collection of short stories, 
Roma di Giorno, from which The Fireworks is taken, was published in Italy 
last year. 


CECIL JENKINS is a lecturer in French at Exeter University. He is preparing a 
general study of André Malraux, completing a critical edition of Mauriac’s 
Therése Desqueyraux, and has recently published a prize-winning detective 
novel Message from Sirius. 


NANOS VALAORITIS is a Greek poet who lived in England for some years 
after the war, and has translated many Greek poems into English. 
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redesigned, will in future contain regular 
illustrated features on 


painting, theatre, films, music 


as well as poetry, short stories, critical articles 
and selected book reviews. 


In APRIL we shall publish new poems by Philip Larkin, 
Derek Walcott, George Barker, Theodore Roethke; short 
stories by Ted Hughes, Tom Hopkinson, Michael Fisher; 
articles on Montherlant by John Cruickshank, on Gregory 
Corso by John Fuller and on problems of opera production by 
Bruno Walter; reminiscences of Brancusi by Ionesco. Illus- 
trations will include a folder of paintings by Keith Vaughan, 
the first in a series, ‘Developments in style’, a regular feature 
to be devoted to contemporary artists. John Whiting will 
contribute the first of a monthly series of articles on the 
theatre. 


The MAY issue will contain a long story by L. P. Hartley, new poems 
by Stephen Spender, an article on recent paintings by Ghika, an 
interview with Victor Pasmore, Julian Symons on the New Wave of 
crime writers and a discussion with Lotte Lenya on the music of 


Kurt Weill. 
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